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EDITORIAL 
SALARIES—THEN AND NOW 


“Educators and laymen alike recognize that the most critical problem 
of the schools and colleges is the adequacy of available teaching and ad- 
ministrative personnel. This is not wholly a matter of numbers although 
the quantitative aspect at times seems uppermost. Unless the quality of 
people drawn into the teaching profession is maintained and projected on 
an increasingly higher level, the education of our children is bound to de- 
teriorate. The long-range welfare of our society requires that a reasonable 
proportion of our ablest young people invest their lives in the development 
of succeeding generations.” 

So begins the recently published report of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, Teaching Salaries—Then and Now. The study was 
undertaken by Beardsley Ruml and Sidney G. Tickton and appraises teach- 
ing salaries over a period of half a century (1904-53). What does the 
study report? 

First, here are some of the findings, stated in abbreviated form: 


1. The most serious absolute losses in economic status have occurred 
in the compensation of educational executives at all levels. (Abso- 
lute comparisons are made in terms of greater or less access to the 
material standard of living for the occupationa! group under study. ) 


The relative deterioration of education salaries, except for elemen- 
tary teachers, is very much worse than the absolute deterioration. 
(Relative comparisons disclose how one occupational group has 
fared, not only absolutely but relative to other occupational groups. ) 
Big city (cities over 500,000) high school teachers have suffered 
a 70 percent loss from their relative economic position of fifty years 
ago, while big city high school principals have taken a 160 percent 
loss. 


Just how serious are the losses in salaries alone of school personnel can 
be seen by noting the gains made in other occupations. In the fifty years 
studied, automobile workers enjoyed a gain in “real’”’ wages of 140 percent, 
railroad switchtenders 134 percent, telephone operators 111 percent. Mean- 
while, the “real” wages of principals of big city high schools decreased 30 
percent and teachers in big city high schools suffered a one percent loss. 

The Fund report offers a number of explanations for the severe de- 
teriorations. Most of the reasons offered will not be novel to educators: 


1. Public education, broadly speaking, has failed to participate in na- 
tional prosperity. 
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The high tax on corporate profits cannot be compensated for in a 
tax free institution. When the vice-president of a company gets a 
salary increase, this increase is deductible for tax purposes. Ac- 
cordingly, if the executive gets a $2,000 increase, the federal gov- 
ernment pays 52 percent of the increase, and the business can give 
$2,000 at a cost of $960. In education, the total increase must be 
carried by the educational system. Since there is no federal tax, 
there is no federal subsidy. 


Greater proportions of budgets are being applied to non-teaching 
functions. 


When there is less than enough money to go around, it is impossible 
to raise top salaries in a non-profit institution. 


These are the hard facts. But, educators wonder who will act on them. 
Will the White House Conference really stimulate any action anywhere 
whether it be at local, state, or federal level? Or will the teaching profes- 
sion be treated for another fifty years to pious adjurations ? 

It is really a remarkable tribute to the devotion of teachers and ad- 
ministrators that so many continue to tolerate such serious economic dis- 
advantage. Yet there must be a limit somewhere. Since 1900 the high 
school population has increased 1200 percent, while the number of youths 
in this age group has increased only 60 percent. In other words, the high 
school teaching and administrative personnel have accepted the task of 
educating the youth of America at a rate unparalleled in the world. The 
response of society does not seem to have been overwhelmingly appreciative. 

Lest some citizen respond that’surely the rewards of teaching are “be- 
yond the calculus of compensation,” teachers might well point to this state- 
ment from the Fund report: 

“A good farmer likes to farm, a good doctor likes to doctor, a successful 
speculator likes to speculate, lawyers like to practice law, transcontinental 
truck drivers like the power of movement over the face of the earth. Work 
well done, and suited to the talents of the worker, provided he is not 
‘locked-in,’ as indeed many teachers find themselves—work well done by 
men and women in all occupations—has a value that goes beyond and is 
incommensurate with the dollars and cents received in pay. In this the 
teacher is no favored exception.” 

W. J. IvERson 





Earmarks of a Good Foreign 
Language Program 


By WALTER V. KAULFERS 





The name of Walter V. Kaulfers is familiar to most California 
educators. He not only taught in San Diego, Long Beach, and Palo 
Alto public schools but for many years was a professor at Stanford 
University. Professor Kaulfers is author of Modern Languages for 
Modern Schools, Voices of the Americas, Guide to Spanish, and other 
books. He is spending this year on sabbatical leave from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois studying schools in the British Isles, Scandinavia, 
Western and Southern Europe, the Near East, and the Orient. 





The question, ““What is a good foreign language program?” is too 
comprehensive to be answered easily. Nevertheless, a general reply is pos- 
sible in terms of one ultimate criterion to which all else is in the long run 
subordinate: A good foreign language program is simply one that yields 
many more satisfactions than. dissatisfactions to students and teachers. 
After all, it is hardly enough for an offering theoretically to be all one 
could ask for, if nobody asks for it. 

Fortunately, most students’ ambitions in language are not ordinarily 
so high as to be impossible to fulfill. Rumor has it that an American co-ed 
in France once asked the novelist Jules Romain why he had never visited 
the United States. His reply was that he did not know enough English to 
make such a visit worthwhile. All the English he knew consisted of a few 
random phrases like How do you do? I love you; forgive me; forget me; 
ham and eggs, please. Astonished at his reply, the young lady exclaimed, 
“What do you mean you can’t speak English? Why with a vocabulary like 
yours you could take a trip clear across the United States!” 

While it may be fortunate that most students’ ambitions are easily satis- 
fied, perhaps it is even more fortunate that teachers’ ambitions are not. In 
some cases their aspirations have been so high as to cause one to wonder 
if they would ever be content until their students took out citizenship papers 
in a foreign land. Inasmuch as this cloud-high objective is likely to lead 
to as many disappointments as satisfactions in foreign language teaching, 
it has not been selected as a measure of evaluation. The aim here is not to 
define the ideal program for all time. It is the much more modest ambition 
of exploring the criteria for a good foreign language program for our day. 
In keeping with this earthbound aim, four criteria are listed which should 
help to make a program good to the extent to which they are met. 


4 
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First, to yield more satisfactions than dissatisfactions a foreign lan- 
guage program must be directed toward attainable goals. To date, hardly 
a course of study across the length and breadth of the land has been based 
upon an objective study of what students of varying levels of ability can 
actually achieve in a semester or year. The minimum essentials of vocabu- 
lary and grammar, like the minimum number of pages to be covered in a 
basic textbook, have been based exclusively upon personal opinion—too 
often upon the opinions of those who are most vocal in expressing them. 
During the 1930's mastery of the first thousand words of highest frequency 
in Spanish, for example, was commonly accepted as a minimum vocabulary 
requirement for first-year high school courses. Where is the evidence that 
this nice round number represents either the true maximum or the true 
minimum in the way of vocabulary that students, regardless of abilities, 
can learn in the first year ? 

Today, increasing stress is being placed upon understanding and speak- 
ing a second language. Yet courses of study and basic textbooks adhere to 
much the same minimum essentials of grammar and vocabulary as prevailed 
when ability merely to read the language was the primary aim. Surely it is 
much easier to learn to recognize the meanings of a thousand words in 
print than to learn to use them fluently in impromptu conversation. 

To avoid the dissatisfactions that can arise from failure to deal ob- 
jectively with these sources of frustration, let minimum essentials be set 
within the comfortable reach of all but the lowest 5 or 10 percent of the 
students as determined from their actual records over the years on de- 
partmental examinations, or from the percentile norms of reputable stand- 
ardized achievement tests. This arrangement should take care of the stu- 
dents who are exceptionally “hard of learning” as well as the type who in 
later years will walk a mile for a Camel, but not for a book. From the 
percentile norms the total potential vocabulary and range of grammatical 
knowledge can be estimated in much the same way that language growth 
in young children can be gauged from an adequate sampling of the words 
and constructions they commonly use. A foundation grant to finance such 
a study for different levels of learning ability would be a rewarding in- 
vestment. 

This recommendation assumes that the readily attainable minimum will 
be supplemented and enriched by varied types of reading materials and 
activities that afford students both practice and satisfaction in the use of 
the language as an educative means of communication. It also assumes 
that especially able students will be encouraged to advance as rapidly as 
possible on the basis of periodic guidance-placement tests and personal 
counseling. To them a self-instructional basic textbook with self-testing 
mastery-unit exercises should be exceedingly useful. Surely the gifted 
student should not be the neglected student in any classroom. 

That progress in a language already begun can be greatly motivated by 
the discriminating use of guidance-placement tests is proved by a twenty- 
year experiment involving 12,450 students of French and Spanish at the 
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University of Wisconsin. The use of such tests apparently served not only 
to stimulate achievement, but also to reduce percentages of failure and 
dropouts. The administration of guidance-placement examinations enabled 
52 percent of the students to achieve the traditional standards with an 
average saving of ten credits in elementary and intermediate courses. These 
they were free to apply either to work in other fields or to more advanced 
courses in the languages themselves. Better fill advanced classes with stu- 
dents who find things too easy, than not have enough students /eft to fill 
them. 

In any case, it is unwise to include so many minimum essentials at any 
level that the difficulty of achieving them with any degree of security or 
confidence leads to dissatisfaction and discouragement among pupils and 
teachers alike. No course of study is good in which so much time has to be 
spent checking the invoice and specifications that there is little opportu- 
nity to enjoy the article. Consciousness of shortcomings then repeatedly 
undermines the satisfaction that usually accompanies a sense of achieve- 
ment. The slogan, therefore, must be “attainable goals in well-patronized 
courses,” not “high standards in empty classrooms.” 

Obviously, this problem is one affecting the secondary schools primarily. 
As autonomous institutions, colleges and universities have usually been in 
a position to change such purely internal arrangements as the extent of 
coverage or the passing standards within their courses quite readily with- 
out regard for city-wide or state-wide courses of study. 

Second, to yield more satisfactions than dissatisfactions a foreign lan- 
guage program must avoid causes of misunderstanding among teachers 
at different levels of the educational system. Not long ago the morale of 
a junior high school language staff was shaken by the accusation that their 
pupils were being poorly prepared for the high school courses. Investiga- 
tion showed that no joint meeting of the junior and senior high school 
teachers had occurred since the basic textbook was adopted five years 
previously. It also showed that no agreement beyond the common minimum 
of lessons to be completed by the end of each semester had ever been 
‘reached. The entire course of study could be summarized in the words that 
once served as the title of a popular record, “It’s in the book.” In this case 
agreement had been reached by simply playing follow the leader—by setting 
as a minimum the same number of chapters selected by another city two 
years earlier. In the process no one had bothered to note that classes in the 
metropolis ran fifteen minutes longer each day than the local schools’ own 
forty-minute sessions. It is a seeming tendency among people schooled 
in Great Fiction to be a little neglectful, at times, of the most elementary 
facts. 

As a result of this action, some teachers were spending a great part of 
the time on the vocabulary content of the text, convinced that without 
words, grammar cannot be put to use. A few were stressing its reading 
and cultural content; others were spending most of the time on its gram- 
mar; and one or two were stressing the parts that lent themselves most 
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readily to conversation. Such things are inevitable when curriculum-mak- 
ing never goes beyond turning the sheets. 

During the five years since the curriculum committee had last met, the 
junior high school teachers had received no direct word concerning the 
subsequent work of their students. For such information they had to rely 
on rumors concerning what certain senior-level teachers had said. Although 
less than half the pupils had received recommended grades in their junior 
high school language—some had even been awarded low D’s and advised 
to drop the language—not a single senior high-school teacher or counselor 
had bothered to check the pupils’ previous grade records before passing 
judgment. 

The low morale, not to mention personal recriminations, to which such 
conditions can lead are destructive of the satisfactions that can come from 
a good foreign language program. Fortunately, they are not common. 
Since they have their origin in faulty lines of communication, the remedy 
lies in establishing better connections. Surely any teacher or professor who 
casts disparaging reflections upon his students’ previous preparation with- 
out having consulted the students’ grade records, without having noted the 
length of time that has elapsed since they took the language, and without 
having made the slightest effort to get in touch with their former teachers 
for a friendly exchange of views by letter or telephone, is lacking either 
in good judgment or in good breeding. After all, this is no longer an age 
in which people can communicate with each other only by wigwag or smoke 
signals. It is now quite possible to talk to people instead of just about them. 

Within the schools of the same community, misunderstandings of the 
kind just noted can usually be avoided by supplementing grades with rating 
scales. It is often impossible to tell from a ‘“‘C” mark, for example, exactly 
what the previous teacher stressed in his grading, or exactly what prevented 
the student from receiving an “A.” Was it his difficulty with pronuncia- 
tion? His trouble in reading? His inability to understand the spoken 
language? His careless work in grammar? Or was it simply his habit of 
not doing much of anything without constant cajoling, spoon-feeding, or 
goading ? 

Whether he likes it or not, every teacher has to start where the preced- 
ing teacher left off. If the only clues are the student’s grades, or the mini- 
mum number of pages “covered” in a common textbook, the difficulty of 
doing so can reach frustrating proportions. A supplementary rating scale 
indicating with a check whether the student ranked in the upper, middle, 
or lower third of his class on such matters as reading, grammar, pronuncia- 
tion, work habits, and the like, helps his new teacher understand the prob- 
lems confronting him. Such a rating scale can also show with a double 
check the student’s strongest and weakest points. The better ones provide 
some indication of what the preceding teacher stressed most in terms of 
class time, tests, or homework. No scale of this kind requires more than 
a minute or two to complete for each student-transfer from the junior high 
school to the senior high school, or from one teacher to another in the 
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same building. Relayed to the new teacher through the school counselor 
before the opening of school, the rating scales make guidance of students 
more reliable than when grades alone are used as a crystal ball. 

In some school systems, the teachers meet for a week prior to the official 
opening of schools. One day of this week is set aside to enable teachers to 
become acquainted with the personnel records of their new students. On 
this day they can secure the advice of the school counselor or preceding 
teacher concerning problem cases. Part of the week is usually reserved 
for a joint meeting of all teachers of a language in the community to dis- 
cuss solutions to problems as partners in a common enterprise. 

Because poor connections in the communication system can reduce the 
possibilities for maintaining a good foreign language program, the steps 
which an increasing number of colleges and universities are taking to re- 
duce the possibilities for misunderstanding are an encouraging sign. The 
publication of newsletters by university departments of foreign languages 
to which secondary school teachers are invited to contribute their ideas on 
common problems, as well as to raise questions that university staffs should 
be able to answer, is a significant step in a promising direction. 

So, too, is the increasing use of guidance-placement tests at the college 
and university level. The time-lapse between high school and college for- 
eign language has often prompted students to start a new language in col- 
lege rather than risk low grades in courses for which their foundation is 
no longer secure. Allowing students to repeat work without loss of credit 
where the time-lapse and the grade-average in high school justify it is a 
desirable practice. It seems the only fair thing to do in the case of individ- 
uals whose schooling has been interrupted by compulsory military service. 

In the administration of guidance-placement tests the university will 
also find that achievement based on the loose definition of years of language 
“taken” in high school can be grossly misleading. Class periods vary in 
length from forty minutes in some high schools to fifty-five minutes in 
others. In the same state the school year in some communities may be four 
to five weeks longer than in others. Surely a teacher whose classes meet 
fifty-five minutes daily for ten months is being badly overpaid if, other 
things being equal, his students do not know more foreign language at the 
end of two years than the students of a teacher whose classes meet just 
forty minutes a day for nine months only. Counting on equal outcomes in 
such cases is not unlike expecting a Bantam hen to lay an ostrich egg. 

Because of these variations, helping new students to find the courses in 
college in which they are most likely to succeed, without penalty to them- 
selves or reflections upon the schools from which they come, is a profes- 
sional responsibility. No student or teacher should be the victim of a 
system, nor of uninformed judgments, if any solutions at all are available 
for the problem. 

Although the discriminating use of guidance-placement tests is not a 
panacea, few other solutions have so far been suggested. Most proposals 
could not be put into effect without casting everything in armor and regi- 
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menting the schools in a lock step as totalitarian as any dictatorship of 
either right or left has ever attempted. The answer is not in a school system 
or society operated by remote control on the principles of a pressure cooker. 

Even more promising are the workshops and conferences for teachers 
that university departments of foreign languages have begun to sponsor. 
They proceed on the assumption that all teachers at all levels are partners 
in a common enterprise with problems and suggestions worthy of a re- 
spectful hearing. Some even proceed on the assumption that laymen and, 
occasionally, even a school administrator or counselor may have facts or 
viewpoints to contribute that should not be overlooked. This is in whole- 
some contrast to the practice of earlier years which often gave the impres- 
sion that the world is divided into only two kinds of people—those who 
love us exactly as we are, and those who hate us anyway. It is also in 
wholesome contrast to the practice which seemingly implied that the teach- 
ers at one level were just hod-carriers for the institution next above. It is 
gratifying to see the principles governing a free society operative in its 
educational system. Freemen do not work under or even for any man; 
they work with him. 

By maintaining excellent connections in the communication system, 
conferences and workshops of this kind can contribute much to the build- 
ing not only of good foreign language programs, but also of increasingly 
effective ones. Only one fact must never be overlooked: by virtue of our 
compulsory education laws, supported by the wishes of large segments of 
the population, the public secondary schools have an obligation to the many 
young people who do not have the ability, the ambition, or the financial re- 
sources to attend college. If thinking is in terms only of the more privileged 
students, or only of the superior students, teachers must remain content 
with relatively small percentages of young people taking languages. Over 
two-thirds of the nation’s high schools today enroll less than 300 pupils of 
whom, at present, over half drop out before graduation. To have any siz- 
able language classes at all, teachers in such schools are almost forced to 
call everybody “darling.” 

Conferences and workshops directed toward the maintenance of good 
foreign language programs on a state-wide or national basis must think 
in terms not only of the larger city schools, but also of the smaller com- 
munity schools. Otherwise their solutions may yield gains in one place 
only at the risk of pricing the languages out of the market in another. 

In the absence of proposed solutions, consideration of the following 
three-point policy with respect to the smaller community high schools is 
recommended: (1) that each be encouraged to set its goals within com- 
fortable reach as determined by the nature of its student body and the 
length of its class periods and school year; (2) that especially interested 
or gifted students be encouraged to strive for promotion to more advanced 
courses by working ahead at their own speed with such help as the teacher 
may be able to give them as a special committee in whatever class they 
happen to be enrolled; and (3) that in college the students be guided into 
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courses on the basis of their placement-test records without loss of credits 
and without comments that unnecessarily belittle their former preparation. 
A foreign language program that yields more satisfactions than dissatis- 
factions must always seek solutions to problems, not just scapegoats for 
them. It cannot wait till someone invents an automatic system of education 
so perfect that nobody will ever have to use his head. 

To the criteria already discussed, recent developments require addition 
of athird: A foreign language program is good to the extent to which tts 
means of evaluation are consistent with its objectives. Although ability to 
understand and speak a second language, and knowledge of the people and 
culture which it represents, have been widely adopted as objectives, the 
testing program has not kept pace with these aims. Except for locally de- 
vised examinations, most standardized tests are still of the type that almost 
any literate deaf-mute could pass. In view of the availability of high- 
fidelity recording and reproducing machines at reasonable cost, failure to 
measure ability in the aural and oral uses of language is not so easily ex- 
cused as in earlier years. The techniques of doing so, even without special 
equipment, are not so complicated or impractical that they cannot be 
acquired in an hour or two by any staff willing to experiment locally. 

The point is that any pupil or teacher who has taken these objectives 
seriously would not receive the slightest credit for his achievement on any 
examination limited to the traditional subtests of grammar, silent reading, 
and vocabulary. He might even appear at a disadvantage compared with 
one who has devoted almost all his time to translation from English into 
‘the foreign language, and vice versa. Frustration, not progress, is pro- 
moted by inconsistencies between objectives and what is actually accepted 
as evidence of achievement. 

Again, by ability to use a foreign language, most human beings have 
in mind the extent to which an individual can get along in an environment 
where only the foreign tongue is used in conversation, street signs, news- 
papers, or radio and television broadcasts. They think of the total end 
result that the individual’s experience with the language to date has made 
possible. They do not think in terms of the number of words that he has 
“covered” as such in a frequency list, or the number of items of grammar 
that he has encountered as such in a book. But where are the achievement 
tests that show how much better a student is able to hold his own in an 
exclusively foreign environment at the end of the second or third year 
than he was at the end of the first? 

At present, total scores obtained by adding the results from sub-tests 
of grammar, reading, and vocabulary are inadequate for this purpose. In 
such cases, vocabulary, for example, is in reality measured twice: once 
directly on the vocabulary subtest and again indirectly on the reading test 
(which no one could pass without knowing the meanings of words). 
Should not the emphasis in any achievement test be exclusively on such 
life-uses of language as the ability to read it, the ability to understand it 
when spoken, the ability to communicate in it and, where knowledge of 
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the country is an objective, the ability to show how the foreign culture has 
influenced our way of life, how it has contributed to world culture, and how 
it has developed distinctive characteristics of its own in literature, art, 
music, customs, government, or philosophy of life? 

Although separate tests of vocabulary and grammar are useful to 
teachers, is not their function primarily diagnostic—t.e., to enable teachers 
to discover why a student cannot read, write, or speak a language as well 
as he should? To confuse achievement tests with diagnostic tests is some- 
thing like mistaking a measure of eyesight for sharpshooting ability. Even 
a high correlation between the two does not justify assuming that posses- 
sion of the first assures actual possession of the second. Evaluation is one 
phase of foreign language teaching where the means have too often walked 
off with the ends. 

A foundation grant to provide for special conferences of experts on 
evaluation and for the building of more adequate testing instruments would 
contribute significantly to the promotion of good foreign language pro- 
grams. To serve modern needs, conferences on this subject might well 
include consideration of such questions as, “What facts or insights con- 
cerning foreign peoples and their cultures are sufficiently worth testing to 
warrant incorporation in courses of study for the various levels at which 
languages are taught?” Matters of this kind should not be left exclusively 
to the convenience of textbook writers, or even to their best judgment. 

The fourth criterion is implied in the preceding three: A foreign lan- 
guage program is good to the extent that it accommodates as many students 
as are required, permitted, or encouraged to enroll in the courses. Although 
a program restricted to relatively superior students can be just as good as 
one limited to the less gifted, inconsistencies soon develop into serious con- 
fusion if large numbers of students of widely varying abilities and voca- 
tional destinations are encouraged to enroll in courses tacitly designed for 
a relatively select group. Inasmuch as the prevailing desire is to induce a 
larger rather than a small percentage of students to enroll in foreign lan- 
guage classes, the fourth criterion stresses the need for recognizing and 
accommodating individual differences through such adjustment in content, 
objectives, and means of evaluation.as the situation requires. In all but 
the largest schools and colleges, where grouping of students is sometimes 
possible, the most promising solution seems to lie in setting goals within 
the comfortable reach of all but the lowest 5 or 10 percent as shown by 
actual records over the years on departmental examinations, and then pro- 
moting the superior students on the basis of periodic placement tests to 
more advanced classes. The assumption that uniformity of time-serving 
can ever yield uniform results merely adds more proof to Ben D. Wood’s 
oft quoted remark: “There are only two places in life where time-serving 
is so important. One is the jail; the other is the school.” 

Wherever large numbers of students have been required, permitted, or 
encouraged to enroll in foreign language classes without regard for the 
wide range of individual differences that this policy inevitably brings into 
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the classroom, the resulting complications have served seriously to reduce 
the satisfactions that a good foreign language program should yield for 
students and teachers alike. To desire everyone to take a foreign language 
and then to regret that all who apply are not equally superior, hard-working, 
or enthusiastic, is like being angry that the world is round. No policy is 
good which is more likely to ruin dispositions than to improve the courses. 

The problem of accommodating individual differences and of making 
suitable provisions for students who transfer from one level to another 
deserves especial attention at the secondary and higher levels of American 
education. The promising developments in teaching languages to elemen- 
tary school children can be thwarted if young people transferring from the 
lower to the upper grades are not guided by sounder practices than pre- 
vailed in the secondary schools and colleges of the past. 

Much of the success and enthusiasm for the teaching of languages in 
the lower elementary grades is attributable to the fact that neither teachers 
nor professors have preconceived notions of what children ought to cover 
in a semester or year. It also proceeds from the fact that most problems 
have so far been avoided by simply continuing in a language wherever the 
preceding class left off. How successful would these elementary school 
programs be if they were judged exclusively in terms of how well two 
years of foreign languages in the grades prepared the children to make 
high marks in the third or fourth semester of language in high school? 
Cannot the same mind-set which makes for satisfaction at the lowest levels 
be profitably adopted at higher ones? Unless we are actually licensing 
people to practice professionally on others, as in teaching, it is hardly 
necessary to set minimum standards below which everything is failure. It 
is our responsibility, however, to make available sufficiently detailed ratings 
of each student’s achievement in the various aspects of language to enable 
a new school or college to place him in the courses best suited to his needs, 
or to enable an employer to judge whether the applicant’s abilities in lan- 
guage are adequate for the demands of the job. 

The basic assumption underlying all these criteria is obviously that 
while standards, like the points of the compass, are essential as guides and 
points of reference, standardization of language offerings in the sense of 
trying to convert every course into a standard brand of canned goods is 
a questionable goal. No foreign language program can yield more satis- 
factions ‘than dissatisfactions if the unconscious aim is to flatten every- 
body into a pancake—even a superior one. 

Yet it is the degree to which a program yields satisfactions that in the 
long run determines the extent to which it receives support and apprecia- 
tion, and the extent to which teachers can find happiness in their work. 
Nothing can be more frustrating than an offering directed toward un- 
attainable goals, in which the lines of communication between teachers at 
different levels are clogged by misunderstandings, in which the objectives 
and the means of evaluation are inconsistent, or in which everybody is to 
find comfort in a Procrustean bed. 
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That teaching languages in former years was not always a completely 
satisfying experience is reflected in the epitaph which Jacob C. Solovay 
once wrote for teachers of foreign tongues: 


Here lies a teacher deep in ground ; 
The hand of Death has stilled him. 

His mind was well, his body sound, 
The compositions killed him. 


You need no more of problem verbs, 
Your appetite is sated. 

So gently lie ’neath earth and sky 
Completely conjugated. 


Fortunately, the growing adoption of the criteria for a good foreign 
language program has already begun to rephrase that epitaph with words 
that say, “The world is brighter, fairer, because we passed this way.” 





SHELL MERIT FELLOWSHIPS 
(For High School Teachers of Science and Mathematics) 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY—SUMMER 1956 


1. What are the purposes of the Shell Merit Fellowship program? 


The objectives of the program are to acquaint science and mathematics teachers with 
recent developments in the basic and applied sciences and with the latest methods of in- 
struction. Through newer teaching techniques it is hoped that a larger number of high 
school students will be stimulated to find careers in science, engineering, mathematics and 
teaching. Special opportunities will be available to teachers to work on the problems of 
science and mathematics teaching in their own high school. 


2. Who are eligible to apply for the fellowships? 

High school teachers of chemistry, physics, and mathematics who have taught for a 
minimum of five years and who hold at least a bachelor’s degree. The fellowships are 
available for both men and women who meet these requirements. 

3. How many fellowships are to be awarded? 

Thirty fellowships will be granted to high school science and mathematics teachers 

living west of the Mississippi River for specific study at Stanford University. 
4. Where should applications be sent? 
Send applications to Shell Merit Fellowships, School of Education, Stanford, California. 


5. What expenses are provided for by the Shell Merit Fellowships? 


Each fellowship provides for tuition, fees, board and lodging in University facilities ; 
a transportation allowance, which cannot exceed a roundtrip total of $150; and a stipend 
of $500 to compensate partially for lost summer earnings. Financial allowances are pro- 
vided for only one individual per fellowship. 





Teaching World Affairs in United States 


History and Government 


By MARGARET WARD 





Margaret Ward, teacher in Oakland Technical High School, ex- 
amines the way in which social studies teachers may teach world 
affairs as a part of United States history. Her provocative study ts 
sure to inspire others in her field. 





In the last few years, we have witnessed a decline in the number of 
students enrolled in world history. State regulations extending to three 
semesters the amount of time required for teaching American history, na- 
tional, state and local government, University a-f requirement patterns, and 
local district requirements related to other subject areas in the curriculum, 
have all conspired to reduce the number of students who can fit world his- 
tory into their program of studies. 

The responsibility, then, of teaching about world affairs, so vital to the 
survival of western democracy, falls on the teachers of United States his- 
tory and government courses. This is a challenge and although social 
studies teachers generally recognize the inadequacy in depth and scope of 
such an approach, some concepts of world history can be and have been 
taught through the medium of the required U.S. history and government 
courses. 

In the Oakland city schools, nine weeks of the year’s requirement in 
United States history is devoted to a unit on the United States as a world 
power. Its basic concept is to acquaint the student with the problems and 
responsibilities confronting the American people today, responsibilities on 
which there must be intelligent understanding. The unit is taught within 
a framework of chronology covering the historical events, decisions, and 
problems which have catapulted us into our present position of respon- 
sibility for leadership in the free world. This is taught from three focal 
points, namely: our own aspirations and goals, the influence of physical 
factors beyond our control, and the influence on us of policies, decisions, 
and aspirations of the rest of the world. 

The impact of our own historical development, aspirations, and goals 
on the world is taught in appropriate chronological and topical context. 
Such factors as territorial and population growth as an influence on our 
decisions to try isolation, imperialism, or world organization illustrate our 
method. Our industrial growth, both as a cause and a result of our de- 
cisions in the world wars; our financial and economic interests as influences 
in our decisions to sponsor the Open Door Policy in China, to contend with 
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Japan for economic position in the Orient, to seek overseas possessions such 
as Hawaii can be cited as examples of the use of our position to broaden 
understanding of world affairs. In our own historical growth the change 
from a debtor to a creditor nation in the first world war, with its resulting 
impact on the relative positions of other countries and on our present global 
economic interests, is an excellent concept for teaching world affairs. 

No understanding of the world scene couid rest on a firm foundation 
without a sense of the paramount importance of physical and geographical 
factors beyond the control of man in the decisions of all nations. For ex- 
ample, our early attempts at neutrality were based partially on a feeling of 
security because of the knowledge that the Atlantic Ocean was wide and 
was policed by the British Navy. A concept of the world significance 
of this factor can be understood by a knowledge of how quickly realization 
came that the security of the Western Hemisphere could not depend en- 
tirely on external or natural agents. We cite as examples our various in- 
volvements in the Napoleonic Wars, the issuing of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and the later interest in control of the island approaches to the Panama 
Canal and to the Pacific Coast. 

The high school student can see readily that rapid transportation and 
communication reduce the size of both oceans considerably. Additional 
physical facts which fit quite naturally into United States history are the 
problems of deserts and the distribution of natural resources and their 
importance to the United States in its relations to the world as well as to 
the problems of other nations. As factual background, we study the reasons 
for imperialism, the need to trade, and, from the contemporary scene, the 
problem of all industrial nations to keep the way open to available oil 
supplies. 

No careful study of United States foreign policy could neglect the in- 
fluence of events in the rest of the world on our development. In each of 
our decisions on world politics, we have been influenced necessarily by the 
aspirations, problems, and policies of other people. It is necessary to give 
students a knowledge and understanding of the interests and needs of other 
areas and the results of our actions on them. The examples used to illus- 
trate this concept are many and varied. One pertinent example is the back- 
ground in European politics, English policies, and the aspirations of Latin- 
American people needed to understand our issuing of the Monroe Doctrine 
and its later corollaries. Some of our time is spent in studying our adoption 
and abandonment of imperialistic policy. To make this understandable to 
high school students, time must be given to world practices and opinions at 
the time. Such items as the need of industrial nations to trade and the com- 
petition for strategic islands are a necessary background for teaching the 
Spanish-American War and the acquisition of the Hawaiian and the Virgin 
Islands. 

Some idea of the policies of the Western Allies, as well as of Germany, 
is necessary to understand the issue of “freedom of the seas’’ in the first 
world war. A rudimentary understanding of the conflicting ideologies in 
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both world wars must be given students, and certainly that element in the 
current “cold war” cannot be neglected. World War II is discussed against 
the background of Italy’s drive for resources, Germany’s national trade 
policies and dreams, Great Britain’s need to trade, and the American and 
Japanese conflict over markets in the Orient. 

In all of our efforts at world peace in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries we have had to be influenced by other nation’s decisions. As ex- 
amples we use such attempts as the Pan-American Union in which the 
various Latin-American policies are a strong factor. Hope for world peace 
in the early years of the twentieth century came in some measure from the 
national policy of others, for example, the World Court. Our full ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for world peace since the second world war and 
the drafting of the United Nations Charter, the inception of N.A.T.O, 
the European army, and the Pacific Pacts cannot be taught without some 
knowledge of the influence of other nations’ policies and decisions. 

One semester of the twelfth grade is devoted to the study of the func- 
tions of government through the problems-discussion method. Within this 
framework units on comparative governments and economic systems are 
taught in a four-week time allotment. 

Points of likeness and difference between presidential and parliamen- 
tary types of democratic government are studied. There is a development 
of understanding of the world scene as students become aware of the 
meaning of coalition governments, chronic cabinet crises in France, or the 
meaning of ministerial responsibility in Great Britain. 

When democratic systems are compared with dictatorships, students 
are stimulated to a realization of the methods used in gaining and maintain- 
ing power in Russia, China, and the satellite countries. To learn the mean- 
ing of a one-party system, to know the method of controlling public opinion 
in a totalitarian system is to increase one’s information on world affairs. 

A comparative study of the economic systems is part of the same unit. 
The capitalistic system compared to socialism as practiced in the Scandina- 
vian countries and as compared to the degree of socialism in Great Britain 
can be used as examples. These economic systems of democratic coun- 
tries are contrasted with the state ownership and strict state control in the 
totalitarian countries and are examples that broaden the concept of world 
affairs. 

In the twelfth-grade unit on the federal government there is time for 
the problem of the participation of the United States in world affairs. 
Taught from the point of view of understanding the role of the State De- 
partment, there is developed a sense of our interests abroad in trade, in 
resources, in the need for bases, and in the attempt to contain hostile ideol- 
ogies. Of necessity, in teaching this problem, such examples as the im- 
portance of South East Asia, our interest in Saudi Arabia’s oil, the disposi- 
tion of captured Japanese islands, and the postwar support of Greece and 
Turkey add to the knowledge of world affairs. Our policies of seeking for 
peaceful solutions through supporting arbitration, mediation, and the 
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United Nations are in every sense directed toward a widening view of 
world affairs. 

In both the eleventh and twelfth grade, presentation is made through 
the use of diverse material. Students may begin their study of the problem 
with a textbook explanation, but they are expected to read widely in other 
books; at least three authors on every problem is the rule. Much of the 
best material available is in current magazines, pamphlets, and books 
written for the general reading public. Some of this type of material is 
available in the classroom for student use in class or home study. A greater 
variety is in the school library. To take advantage of this, the eleventh- 
and twelfth-grade classes have library days at frequent intervals. It is my 
observation that by this method students acquire a much broader view of 
world affairs than they do from more limited textbook study. 





SHALL I TEACH? 


One of the Office of Education’s best sellers, Teaching as a Career, which has sold 
over 30,000 copies since it was published in 1947, has come out in a new edition. It still 
has the same title, but it has a new author—Earl W. Anderson, consultant in teacher edu- 
cation and professor of education at Ohio State University. 

Things have changed materially in the teaching profession since 1947, and the new 
bulletin has been written to describe the occupation as it was seen in March 1955. 

The young person who is considering teaching as a life work should have the answers 
to these questions : ; 


. How important is teaching ? 

. What does a teacher do? 

. What are the requirements ? 

. How can I get satisfactory employment? 
. What salary will I receive? 

. What are retirement provisions ? 

. Will I enjoy teaching ? 


and these are the questions which Teaching as a Career systematically proceeds to answer. 
For further reading, it offers a short bibliography. 

The 20-page bulletin is for sale (15¢ a copy) by the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 





Present Status of the All-Year 
Secondary School 


By K. W. RICH 





In many California communities citizens are seeking possible 
economies and more efficient use of school facilities. In relation to 
this concern, the all-year secondary school has been the subject of 
considerable discussion. Mr. K. W. Rich, principal of the East Bak- 
ersfield High School, reports the conclusions of a committee which 
investigated the subject in Kern County. 





During the past several years considerable discussion has taken place 
both within and without educational circles concerning advantages and 
disadvantages connected with operation of school plants on an all-year 
basis. The very serious strain placed on school systems throughout the 
country due to unparalleled enrollment growth has caused boards of educa- 
tion to search for all possible ways to stretch the educational dollar. One 
result has been to look closely at the tempting all-year plan and thus osten- 
sibly to care for 25 percent more children with no increase in buildings or 
other facilities. 

This article comprises the summary of a report made by a committee 
appointed by Superintendent T. L. McCuen of the Kern County Joint 
Union High School and Junior College District to investigate the All-Year 
School, particularly as it pertains to the field of secondary education. The 
committee consisted of three members, Mr. Theron Taber, Deputy District 
Superintendent ; Dr. Grant Jensen, Principal of Shafter High School, and 
Mr. K. W. Rich, Principal of East Bakersfield High School, chairman. 
This district includes eight high schools which range in size from one with 
a student body of less than eighty, to one of more than four thousand 
enrollment. 

A problem such as school attendance is closely interwoven with a 
peoples’ social customs. Whatever decision is reached today under present 
conditions may not provide the proper answer twenty-five years from now, 
for the social structure of American life is always changing. Agriculture 
does not require nor does it offer to young people employment opportunities 
such as were available to them a generation or two ago. Increased mecha- 
nization, greater mobility of the population, and a growing tendency to 
scatter vacation periods throughout the year are becoming noticeable. 
Changes in labor laws have had their effect upon employment of youth of 
high school age in summer jobs. 
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A perusal of educational literature shows that there are at least four 
distinct types of school organization known as all-year schools, each with 
its own curriculum and reason for being. The four may be defined as 
follows: (1) A nine-months term for pupils, with teachers spending a 
summer quarter in workshops, curriculum study and revision, summer 
school, or travel. (2) A summer quarter for pupils devoted to avocational, 
remedial and enrichment courses. This is an extension of the customary 
summer session with an opportunity for pupils to receive instruction in 
art, music, shops, crafts, and similar subjects, plus remedial classes in basic 
subjects. (3) A “speed-up” program by means of which all pupils attend 
classes twelve months in the year and graduate from high school in three 
instead of four years. (4) A quarter system in which all pupils attend 
classes approximately 180 days and have staggered vacations of one quarter 
in either spring, summer, fall, or winter seasons. 

Considerable pro and con discussion relative to the all-year school pro- 
gram has appeared in professional school publications. H. M. Lafferty 
presents the following points favoring a twelve-months school year : 


1. Agricultural employment in most localities is no longer important. 


2. What a youngster does with summer hours is of great social im- 
portance. If adult education is an insurance against anti-social be- 
havior, summer education is equally important for children. 


In view of overcrowding and demand for new construction the 
all-year plan should be examined. 


Teachers should not expect to be paid twelve months salary for nine 
months work, but could logically expect a higher salary if they 
served the year round. 


Parents, board members, and teachers should evaluate the possi- 
bility of the all-year school in their particular localities. After com- 
menting on the savings in space utilization, Lafferty states: “The 
big danger of course is that the plan will continue to operate long 
after the emergency need has passed. In that case, interests other 
than those of the pupils are served. When viewed as anything other 
than a temporary, short time measure, this type has dangerous 
possibilities.’’* 


During 1951 the Chicago Daily News advocated establishment of all- 
year schools as an economy measure. Nations Schools in June 1951, re- 
ported findings of a questionnaire circulated among school administrators 
for the purpose of determining their reactions to the proposition. 

According to the magazine, school administrators voted ten to one that 
the cost of a twelve-months school would be greater, not less than the tra- 
ditional term. The reasons given were: increased cost for teachers’ salaries 
and for special services, maintenance, repair, and often air conditioning. 


* H. M. Lafferty in Nations Schools, July 1951. 
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Administrative problems listed were: (1) Equalization of enrollment in 
all four quarters. (2) Teacher supply and equalization of faculty. (3) 
Truancy problems with some pupils in school and some excused for va- 
cation. (4) Lack of continuity due to class changes each three months. 
(5) Summertime is not a time of year conducive to studying. (6) Many 
children use summer months to secure work experience and to supplement 
finances. (7) There is disruption to family life unless all members of a 
family have vacation at the same time. (8) In general the feeling was that 
the summer quarter should not be used for regular academic instruction, 
but could be used profitably for remedial instruction, special classes in shop, 
music, art, home economics, recreation, and camping. 

Founce, in the Bulletin, National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, January 1952, gives reasons for favoring an enriched program 
based on the all-year school, but states: (1) The cost will be greater, per- 
haps as much as 30 percent. (2) Staffing is difficult. (3) Many pupils need 
summer jobs to help them financially. (4) Family travel and vacation plans 
offer a competing factor. (5) Teachers welcome the relief provided by a 
summer layoff. 

Fosdick, in the March 1952, issue of C.7.A. Journal, states that all 
present twelve-months schools now operating are conducted on the basis 
of curriculum enrichment, not because of a desire for space economy. 

The School Executive, for November 1952, reports that no city schools 
were operating on an all-year basis with regular classes continuing through- 
out the year with one-fourth of the children always on vacation. Advan- 
tages claimed by advocates were listed as: (1) Any nine months consti- 
tuted a year’s work. (2) Some parents prefer winter vacations. (3) Num- 
ber of faculty and pupil-teacher ratio both decreased by spreading enroll- 
ment over twelve months. (4) The summer quarter enabled slow learners 
to catch up. (5) In some instances pupils acquired more of an education 
before going to work than they would have received otherwise. (6) There 
was greater opportunity to engage in an alternating school and work pro- 
gram. Disadvantages were listed as: (1) Twice as much time was con- 
sumed in preparing for and taking customary examinations. (2) Some 
pupils were accelerated to their disadvantage. (3) There was considerable 
interference with large scale maintenance work. (4) A fairly large percent- 
age of = preferred rest or travel during summer months. (5) Sum- 
mer months were not conducive to maximum learning. 

To gain current information, letters were written to the superintendents 
of school systems who reputedly had operated or were operating year-round 
programs. Responses were received from everyone who was contacted and 
their replies contained information of value. Following is a summary 
based on the responses received : 


Rochester, Minnesota; Beaumont, Texas; Lubbock, Texas; De- 
catur, Illinois all have, or now operate, a twelve-month teacher employ- 
ment basis and a limited summer program of remedial and enrichment 
classes for pupils. Norris, Tennessee; Ambridge, Pennsylvania; and 
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Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, at one time operated true all-year schools but 
now have abandoned them in favor of the traditional nine months term. 
Superintendent Squires of Ambridge reported that from the standpoint 
of making use of buildings the twelve-months plan was successful. He 
advises however not to consider it unless necessary for the following 
reasons: (1) Maintenance is difficult. (2) Some teachers cannot stand 
the strain of twelve months work. (3) It is difficult to keep a balanced 
teaching force. (4) The pupil schedule is a difficulty—winter vacations 
are not popular. 


Probably the most thorough use of the twelve-months school was in 
Aliquippa. There the year-round school was introduced in 1929 and dis- 
continued ten years later. The system made use of the quarter plan, each 
pupil attending 180 days followed by a vacation period of 90 days. The 
all-year school was instituted because of extremely rapid growth in the 
community together with financial inability to meet building needs. The 
plan was abandoned when the building situation was relieved by a decided 
drop in enrollment in the grades and the high school. 

Superintendent Lytle Wilson of Aliquippa reports that a study of pupil 
achievement shows no significant difference for or against the twelve- 
months school. 

Following is a listing of the chief advantages and disadvantages of 
the all-year plan as listed by Superintendent Wilson : 


Advantages: (1) Buildings and equipment do not stand idle part 
of the year. (2) Fewer buildings are needed, thus reducing debt service 
and insurance costs. (3) Fewer textbooks are needed at any given time. 
(4) There is a better chance to make up work lost by extended absence. 
(5) Pupil work is evaluated more frequently. (6) There appears to be 
some advance in pupil progress and pupil health in the four quarter plan. 
(7) There is considerable economy in the school budget. 

Disadvantages: (1) It is difficult to carry on maintenance and re- 
pair work. (2) There is frequent change of teachers because of va- 
cations and leaves. (3) It is not possible to keep four groups in the 
same grade intact in smaller schools. (4) Too much pupil time is 
wasted at beginning and end of each quarter. (5) Many pupils and 
teachers must take vacations at undesirable times of the year. (6) Ad- 
ministrative and supervisory work is greatly increased. (7) It is diffi- 
cult to adjust properly pupil transfers from outside the district, and 
for pupils to transfer to other schools which are on a nine months basis. 


San Mateo, California, as reported in the California Teachers Associa- 
tion Journal,¥ conducted a survey of the all-year school and presented find- 
ings to six separate section meetings of the State Chamber of Commerce 
only to have the plan rejected by all six sections. Reasons for rejection 
were stated to be as follows: In the change over one-third of the pupils 


+ Harry Fosdick, C. T. A. Journal, March 1952. 
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would take a six months vacation. In one or more quarters a low teach- 
ing load and low room use appeared probable. In-migration would create 
a real problem in fitting children to a quarter system when other schools 
operate on a nine or four and one-half month basis. Special services such 
as testing, health, audio-visual, attendance, would necessarily be pro-rated 
over twelve months. Special air conditioning would be a problem in some 
locations. Chief obstacle foreseen was opposition of parents as experienced 
in other localities in which the quarter system was tried. 

An extensive study of the twelve-months school was made by Sacra- 
mento schools, Dr. Wm. J. Burkhart, Superintendent, and Mr. Henry 
Wulff, Committee Chairman. The study included the use of teacher ques- 
tionnaires (each tenth parent on the schools rolls was contacted) following 
preliminary explanation of the purpose of the project. Both parents and 
teachers were firm in their rejection of the quarter plan. ‘The general con- 
sensus was that the only satisfactory approach to the year-around school 
was through the extended curriculum plan on a voluntary summer school 
basis.” 

Opposition of parents has apparently been the chief reason for rejecting 
the quarter system. Parents object to having children at home on vacation 
during inclement seasons as strongly as they cling to the traditional sum- 
mer vacation period. In at least three recent cases in systems of consider- 
able size it was reported that public opposition forced abandonment of the 
all-year school after a short trial. In one city, public reaction prevented 
establishing the quarter plan just before it was put into use. 

Apparently, previous approaches to the twelve-months school have con- 
templated the continued use of the Carnegie unit of credit and the one hour 
class period. Recent studies indicate that better learning occurs when stu- 
dents’ efforts are concentrated. Possibilities in this area afford interesting 
speculation and deserve further consideration by educators. 

It should be quite evident that adoption of a twelve-months school 
would be much easier to effect in a unified system than in a locality where 
elementary and secondary schools are not under one board of control. 

The chief interest today is undoubtedly in the quarter system since this 
seems to offer financial economies without serious educational drawbacks 
such as were evident in the speed-up or enrichment program. To the sur- 
prise of this committee, it was learned that although the quarter system had 
been tried in a number of places, no location was found in which it is 
operating at the present time. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Undoubtedly fewer buildings and rooms would be needed to operate 
on a twelve-month quarterly schedule than on the traditional nine, the 
reduction depending on the extent of the curriculum offerings in the sum- 
mer. At the present time no high school is providing a full schedule of 
classes in the summer quarter. The summer curriculum varies from a 
limited summer session rather commonly found in city systems today, to 
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a more extensive program usually with special emphasis on crafts, music, 
art, and recreation. There are several high school systems which hire teach- 
ers on a year around basis for curriculum workshop duties, recreation 
supervision, and the like but these programs make no pretense of economy. 

2. Assuming a twelve-month operation on a quarter basis, a smaller 
faculty would suffice presuming that a number of teachers would teach on 
a year around basis. However, there is little reason to believe any economy 
in salaries would result since no doubt they would receive proportionate 
salary increases. In fact it is quite likely that the over-all cost to a district 
would be increased due to a probable decrease in pupil-teacher ratio which 
would be very likely to occur in one or more of the four terms. 

3. Building maintenance would be somewhat more difficult but should 
not constitute any great disadvantage over the present system. 

4. Public reaction is difficult to gauge, but opposition to the plan was 
sufficiently strong in several cities which either had adopted an all-year 
schedule or were on the point of doing so to cause its abandonment. Par- 
ental objections stemmed from at least four causes. Traditional family va- 
cations in summer were interfered with. Parents objected to winter vaca- 
tions when children were inside the house most of the time. Pupils of high 
school age commonly found employment in agricultural fields during the 
summer. Where there were several children in a family it was difficult to 
arrange to have all vacations at the same time. This would apply particularly 
to a system in which children enter the ninth grade from many different ele- 
mentary schools. 

5. To what extent air conditioning would be needed is problematical. If 
by air conditioning is meant refrigeration equipment, probably only rooms 
housing a considerable number of pupils would need to be so equipped. 
This would include auditoriums, cafeterias, study halls and libraries, music 
rooms, projection rooms, and the like. A great deal wouid depend on local 
climatic conditions. It would be feasible and not too objectionable to start 
classes earlier, dismiss earlier, and on occasion run minimum days if the 
weather was exceptionally hot. 

6. There is no doubt but that it would be troublesome and that there 
would be a loss of efficiency in starting and stopping classes four times each 
year instead of once or twice. At present the week before and after a 
semester begins is not an efficient teaching period. For a quarter system 
more clerical and probably more counseling time would be needed. To offset 
this would be the possibility of reteaching failures over a shorter time in- 
stead of a full semester. 

7. The difficulty of meshing a single system with other systems 
throughout the nation which use a nine-months term would be no incon- 
siderable problem. 

It would seem on the basis of the experience of communities which have 
tried the four quarters plan only to reject it, and because of the various 
reasons already cited, that under present conditions the plan is not a satis- 
factory method of operation. 
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On the other hand there is considerable agreement in favor of benefits 
which accrue from an extended summer session to include remedial classes 
and instruction in crafts, shop work, fine arts, and the like. The establish- 
ment of such a program involves no marked departure from present pro- 
cedures, yet affords opportunities for reteaching failures and for enrich- 
ing the present curriculum. An extension of this program appears to be 
the means by which some economies can be effected and it is also a method 
which seems to be acceptable to the public. 





PTA LOANS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Continuing concern for a good educational program has prompted the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers to allocate again a large sum, $142,400, to assist young 
people with loans and scholarships. The following educational student aid is offered by the 
od oh fy 


Student Loan.—For the current school year, $115,000 has been allocated to assist stu- 
dents with loans of $300 a year. Loans may be used for any type of higher education, pro- 
fessional or vocational. They are repayable without interest within four years from the 
close of the period for which the loan was made. Application forms may be obtained from 
the C.C.P.T. State Office or from P.T.A. district presidents throughout the State. The 
C.C.P.T. Student Loan Committee meets bi-monthly throughout the year, beginning in 
July, and considers applications at each committee meeting. 


Scholarships and fellowships are offered by the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers for the 1956-57 school year as follows: 


Secondary Teacher Education Scholarships—Twenty awards of $400 each for fifth- 
year students training to teach on a general secondary credential in the public secondary 
schools of California. Available at Chico, Fresno, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Sacramento, 
San Diego, San Francisco and San Jose State Colleges, U.C., U.C.L.A., U.S.C, and Stan- 
ford. Application should be made to the scholarship committee of the school of the stu- 
dent’s choice. 


Special Education Fellowships—Ten grants of $750 each for a full year’s graduate 
study in any field of training for teaching the handicapped child, the work to be taken at 
Los Angeles State College or San Francisco State College. Recipient agrees to teach for 
at least two years in the special field of training in the public schools of California in re- 
turn for a fellowship. Application forms available from the C.C.P.T. State Office after 
January 1, 1956. Deadline for application return—April 1, 1956. 


Special Education Loans—Ten summer loans of $100 each for advanced training in 
the field of teaching deaf and hard of hearing children. Work may be taken at any ac- 
credited institution in the State offering such courses. Application forms available from the 
C.C.P.T. State Office after January 1, 1956; deadline for return—April 1, 1956. 


Nancy Pauline Turner Music Scholarship—One grant of $400 to be awarded to a 
woman student who is preparing for a general secondary credential, and a special secondary 
credential in vocal music. Application should be made to the Department of Music of one 
of the schools accredited to recommend for the special credential in vocal music. 


Please address requests for detailed information, and application forms where indicated, 
to the State Office of the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Suite 300, 322 
West 21st Street, Los Angeles 7, California. 





Progress Report 


By The Committee on Revision of the 
Credential Structure in California 


1. Considerations leading to the committee appointment 


The considerations which led to the appointment of the Committee on 
Revision of the Credential Structure in California were well summarized 
by State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Roy E. Simpson, at the 
annual meeting in Long Beach of the California School Administrators 
Association on October 20, 1954. Superintendent Simpson made the fol- 
lowing statement as part of his annual address: 


“There is a strong feeling today that the time is at hand for a most 
careful review of our whole credentialing structure, with particular 
emphasis upon the need to consider whether or not we can materially 
reduce the number of credentials, at the same time retaining the spe- 
cialized programs which are necessary. I have asked the California 
Council on Teacher Education to accept, as one of its major long-term 
projects a re-study of our credentialing structure.” 


The responsibility assigned to the California Council on Teacher Edu- 
cation in co-sponsoring this study is quite in line with the functions of the 
council as defined in the “Charter” which was agreed upon by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and the Board of Directors of the 
Council on April 1, 1955: 


Agreement Between the State Department of Education and the 
California Council on Teacher Education 


Certification of personnel for service in the public schools is the legal 
responsibility of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 
State Board of Education. The council is the only agency completely rep- 
resentative of all organizations concerned with the education and certifica- 
tion of teachers in California. It includes all the teacher education institu- 
tions, for which any change in credential requirements means a change in 
programs. Likewise, it includes all professional and lay organizations con- 
cerned with teacher education. Rather than have the State Department of 
Education establish a separate committee to study each credential program, 
it is agreed that the council should be utilized for this purpose. . . 

Since its organization in 1945 the council has interpreted its primary 
function to be that of co-operating with the State Department of Educa- 
tion on major problems relating to the preparation of teachers, particularly 
in the areas of professional standards: development of programs of 
preparation, accreditation, and certification. In the latter area, especially, 
intensive studies have been carried on by the council as a whole, and 
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through its committee, on the problems of provisional credentials, the 
requirements for the general secondary credential, and others. In April 
1953, an Exploring Committee of the council, in a report entitled “Long- 
Range Trends and Objectives in Credentialing in California,” recom- 
mended that a committee be appointed to examine the basic credentialing 
structure in the state and to recommend guidelines for the development of 
a revised structure. 

The committee was accordingly established and its membership ap- 
pointed in December 1954, jointly by Superintendent Roy E. Simpson, for 
the State Department of Education, and Arnold Joyal, for the California 
Council on Teacher Education. The membership was drawn from the 
various areas of the profession that are primarily concerned with the 
quality of teacher preparation.* 


2. The committee definition of its problem 


The committee is charged with the responsibility for reviewing the 
entire state certification system and proposing recommendations for re- 
vision to the council and to the State Department of Education. The com- 
mittee considers that it would be futile to study the identity or requirements 
of specific credentials until the assumptions and purposes underlying the 
entire program have been defined and a framework established. Specifi- 
cally, these questions need to be answered before attention can be directed 
to program revision : 


a. What purposes should credentialing serve ? 


b. What basic principles should be recognized in the credential struc- 
ture? 


What are the characteristics of a useful framework for the cre- 
dential structure ? 


d. How should credential requirements be stated ? 


Committee activities to date have been directed to the study of these 
questions. 


a. The purposes credentials should serve. This is a broad question, 
involving the relationship of certification to accreditation and to the de- 
velopment of programs of preparation, the kinds of services that should be 
included in the certification system, and the responsibility of the local 
administration for the assignment of individual staff. Up to the present, 
answers to this question, along with that of the nature of current in- 
adequacy, have been sought from those who are directly concerned with 
credentials: members of the State Department of Education, city, district, 
and county superintendents, school board members, administrators in 
junior colleges, and teacher educators. Plans have been made to extend 


*See “The Committee on Revision of the Credential Structure in California,”’Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 30: 410 (November 1955). 
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the consultations with members of other groups, after the groups have 
studied the above questions. 

The purposes identified to date include the general viewpoint of the 
profession: To guarantee that the professional and personal qualifications 
of the individual member have the stamp of approval of those directing 
an approved program of preparation. In addition, specific purposes have 
been suggested : 


To raise standards of preparation in a specific teaching (or other) area. 
To improve practices in staffing in a specific area. 

To increase the prestige of a given field of activity. 

To guarantee quality of preparation. 


Divergencies have been identified among points of view held by the 
several groups with whom conferences have been held. It has also been 
established that certification is not serving several of the purposes which 
have been suggested, and there is serious question as to whether it can. 
Furthermore, there appears to be serious overlapping of functions with 
accreditation, program building, and local administrative responsibility if 
all of the purposes suggested or implied are to be accepted. There is a 
clear need for the various groups concerned with certificaticn to examine, 
define, and reconcile their several points of view. 


b. The inadequacies of the present system of certification. The answers 
to this question point up the shortcomings of the present system with 
respect to its stated or implied purposes. The conferences in which this 
question was examined have been mentioned above. Typical criticisms of 
the present system suggested by one or more persons along with the varied 
proposals for revision make it clear that until the purposes which the certifi- 
cation system should serve have been defined, there is little chance for 
agreement on the nature of present inadequacies or the direction in which 
revisions should be undertaken. 


c. Current practices in other states. Some beginning has been made 
on a study of practices in other states in an effort to locate the best of 
current practices and the assumptions that underlie certification practices, 
as well as the way in which desirable revisions have been brought about. 
In particular, comparative practices in these areas are being examined to 
determine : 


(1) What positions are included in the program of certification ? 
(2) How are requirements stated ? 
(3) How are positions grouped under the requirements ? 
(4) How effective are the procedures for: 
(a) Defining standards? 
(b) Legal control ? 
(c) Processing applications ? 
(5) What revisions are under way? Under whose direction? How 
has co-operative action been secured? 
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It has already become apparent that this comparative study must be 
extended to include a historical study in California and in the country as 
a whole, to provide the background necessary for an interpretation of 
current practices. 


3. Needed action 


It is clear from what has been reported that any real improvement in 
the credential structure can come only through the co-operative efforts of 
all professional groups in the state. Revisions will affect all professional 
organizations and individuals. The need for the various groups to define 
and reconcile their viewpoints and assumptions in order that their special 
concerns may be taken into account in any proposed revision has been 
pointed out. 

Even if it were possible for any special group or organization to pro- 
pose an over-all design that would be generally acceptable, it should be 
recognized that the problems of the credential structure are a respon- 
sibility of the profession as a whole. It is necessary that the entire pro- 
fession be mobilized for their solution. 


It is recommended by the committee 


a. that the council request the proper officials of each of its affiliated 
professional organizations to represent an officially endorsed state- 
ment to the committee regarding the credential structure as a 
whole before April 15, 1956, in relation to these questions: 


(1) What are the major purposes to be served by credentials, as 
seen by this particular organization? 

(2) What are the major difficulties being encountered with the 
present structure? 

(3) What would be the characteristics of a useful framework for 
certification in the State? 

that the appropriate official of each affiliated institution be invited 

to prepare such a statement through institutional study that will 

involve actively the liberal arts faculty. 


The Committee on Revision of the Credential Structure in California 
will gladly co-operate in any way that it can with such study, and desires 
to receive the benefit of such study before the end of the current year. 


The Functions of this Committee 


In defining the course which the process of credential revision should 
take in California, the committee has given attention to the functions in 
that operation it can best and most profitably serve. It sees these activities 
as its major avenues of contribution: 


1. Continuing the current organized study of certification practices: 
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(a) comparable procedures in other states, (b) historically, (c) in 
other professions, (d) in California, in the light of appropriate 
functions of certification (when these are defined). 


Rendering assistance to various professional groups engaged in 
such study, by providing information on certification procedures— 
as the above study progresses establishing and maintaining inter- 
communication among organizations studying the problem, de- 
fining issues, and circularizing proposals for revision. 


As a generally acceptable program for revision of the credential 
structure emerges, organizing it for effective study and reporting 
it to the interested organizations for evaluation and revision. 


Organizing the final results of such study and reporting them te 
the State Department of Education and the California Council on 
Teacher Education. 
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Some Problems in the Student 
Teaching Program 


By ROSE TAYLOR STELTER 





Student teachers, training teachers and the school district face 
certain problems in any student teaching program. 

In this discussion Mrs. Rose Taylor Stelter draws from her varied 
background as a teacher, curriculum supervisor and administrator in 
California schools. Presently Mrs. Stelter supervises teacher training 
in the Los Angeles schools. 





Here are a few of the problems encountered by three of the major 
participating groups in the student teaching program, student teachers, 
training teachers, and the school district. The final product of the program, 
the beginning teachers, also look back at their student teaching days and 
express some strong convictions on the nature of their training. 

The various observations reported here have been drawn from several 
informal studies made recently in the course of planning an in-service edu- 
cation program for training teachers. In the compilation of the findings of 
these studies it soon became apparent that certain problems were receiving 
significantly frequent mention. This summary of the problems most em- 
phasized might be considered in a sense as an informal report to the teacher 
training institutions; but it might also be of interest to all of the groups 
participating in the student teaching program. Here are some opinions 
gathered from these groups. 


STUDENT TEACHERS SAY— 


Our experience in student teaching is the most meaningful and practical 
part of our training. We wish we could have more practice teaching and 
fewer of the educational theory courses that we must take. We agree that 
for the most part our training teachers are excellent and their help is in- 
valuable. But too often a training teacher makes the task of the student 
teacher more difficult because : 

—he is frequently not clear on the goals and objectives of the student 

teaching experience. 

—he is not always clear even on the goals and objectives of the class 

or of the unit of work to be taught. 


—he interrupts us too frequently, often unnecessarily, always to the 
detriment of our morale and of our relationship to the class. 


—he fails to make our position in the class clear to the pupils and to us. 
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—he allows us too little freedom in our plans and methods. (One stu- 
dent teacher writes, “The training teachers seem to desire to mold 
you into their way of teaching.”’ ) 


—he gives us too little help in planning; expects too much written de- 
tail in our lesson plans; he changes plans at the last minute without 
warning us. 

—some teachers seem to be unable to relinquish holding first place in 
the pupils’ estimation, and compete with us for the affection and ad- 
miration of the pupils. 


TRAINING TEACHERS SAY— 


We enjoy having student teachers. Of course, not all of them are well 
prepared in the knowledge of subject matter and in the understanding of 
pupil behavior. Some are not punctual and not responsible. Some are in- 
appropriately dressed. Most of them dislike and many shirk making care- 
ful lesson plans. We admit we are very worried when they make serious 
mistakes in their teaching and give out wrong information. We feel we 
must interrupt them when this happens. But on the whole, student teach- 
ers are very helpful and bring fresh enthusiasm and interest to our classes. 
Our greatest concern, however, is with our own skills and techniques as 
training teachers. Many of us realize that we need much clearer under- 
standing of our particular functions in this specialized job. We think our 
greatest problems as training teachers are: 


—evaluating the performance of the student teacher (in progress re- 
ports and in the final evaluation) ; knowing which of the competen- 
cies to be rated are the most important. 

—deciding on the initial steps that should be taken in the beginning of 
the student teaching experience. 


—knowing how to diagnose the weak areas in the preparation and skills 
of the student teacher and judging how much help we should give 
him in overcoming these deficiencies ; should we be expected to teach 
him the subject matter that he is supposed to teach to the class ? 


—finding time to provide sufficient personal and professional guidance 
for the student teacher, and at the same time to meet all of our regu- 
lar curricular and extracurricular obligations. 

—knowing what constitute good supervisory techniques for use at the 
adult level, as with student teachers. 


BEGINNING TEACHERS SAY— 


In their first year of teaching they discover many areas of weakness in 
their training. One new teacher even went so far as to murmur, darkly, 
“The colleges seem to try to conceal from us the real nature of teaching.” 
Several of his colleagues solemnly concurred. While some of the difficulties 
of beginning teachers originate through what they consider to have been 
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a poor assignment or an inadequate induction to their new duties, most of 
their problems in their beginning teaching appear to develop because during 
their student teaching they were given little or no experience in several im- 
portant aspects of a teacher’s work. The following problem was most fre- 
quently emphasized by the beginning teachers: 


—discipline and class controls; when and how to refer cases to the 
office; how to achieve discipline not only through good motivation 
and planning, but also, to quote directly from one struggling teacher, 
“we need to be given some ideas on when and how to ‘just plain pin 
the pupils’ ears back’ when other, more theoretical and idealistic 
measures fail.” 


Other difficult aspects of teaching that they say their training experi- 
ences omitted include : 


—planning for more than one class; planning for the entire day, and 
for the entire semester. 


—dealing with the school routines and pupil problems peculiar to the 
opening and closing days of the semester. 

—managing home-room routines and activities so as to make this par- 
ticular period effective and orderly. 


Most of the new teachers acknowledged a problem in knowing where to 
go for help with difficulties, and particularly in being able to ask for help 
without feeling that they are admitting weaknesses or inefficiency. 


AND THE ScHOOL District SPEAKS Up— 


As “ultimate consumer” of the product, namely, the teachers that it is 
hiring, also as a qualified observer of the student teachers that it is helping 
to train, the school district believes that it is in a position to make some 
sound recommendations to the colleges. It believes that it should participate 
actively in the establishment of standards for the student teaching experi- 
ence. Then, too, the school district finds itself confronted with the need 
for policies and procedures in regard to the administration of the student 
teaching program in its schools. This is particularly true when the district 
is dealing with several colleges and with a large program of student teach- 
ing. The district would naturally prefer to establish these policies and pro- 
cedures co-operatively with the colleges, provided the colleges showed an 
understanding and appreciation of the district’s points of view, perhaps 
equal to their consideration for their own established patterns and tradi- 
tions, and the convenience of the student teachers. 

The school district, then, is asking: 


Wuat AsouTt— 


—-the selection and preparation of training teachers? Finding well 
qualified teachers who can work equally well with pupils and student 
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teachers? Persuading such teachers to accept the additional respon- 
sibility of supervising student teachers? 

—adequate additional compensation for training teachers? How much 
should training teachers receive? Is it good administrative policy, 
or is it even legal, to permit an outside agency to pay teachers di- 
rectly for work done on school time and school premises? The same 
questions apply to the problems of adequate—if any—additional 
compensation for principals of training schools. 


—the selection of training schools? Should such schools be specially 
staffed and equipped? Would such action of skimming off the best 
teachers for these schools be fair to other schools from which these 
teachers are drawn and to the pupils, city-wide? Which provides a 
better ground for training—a good, typical, average school or a 
specially selected and staffed school ? 

—the number of student teachers that any one teacher should be per- 
mitted to supervise, or any one school be allowed to accept? How 
about the overburdening of training teachers who already have full 
regular assignments of curricular and extracurricular activities by 
assigning them two, three, or four student teachers each? Do con- 
tacts with student teachers instead of regular teachers in several 
classes daily, as happens in large training schools, jeopardize in any 
way the educational experiences and emotional security of the pupils? 
Does it cause pupils to become student-teacher-wise, thus possibly 
invalidating the training experience for the student teacher ? 

—insuring that the student teachers are well-prepared and carefully 
screened before admission to the classroom? Who is to ascertain 
that the excellent screening policies of the colleges are actually put 
into practice ? 


—increasing the future supply of teachers by recruiting numbers of 
high school pupils into training for teaching? 


—augmenting the immediate supply of teachers for the district by re- 
cruiting the best of the student teachers trained in the schools of the 
district? What rights should the district have in this regard? 


EssENTIALS IN FINDING SOLUTIONS TO THESE PROBLEMS— 


None of the problems discussed here is particularly new or startling. 
Most of them have been existent for a long time, chiefly because no quick 
solution acceptable to all participants is at hand, and because it is easier 
to continue to drift than to study the situation and to attempt to reach satis- 
factory compromises that might cause changes. 

In areas where communication between school districts and colleges is 
improving, it is becoming apparent that the details of these problems must 
have co-operative study by the major participants, followed by positive 
action. And the real meaning of the word co-operative is intended—not as 
is too often the case. . . “you do everything I want and then we shall 
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have co-operation.” The process obviously will continue to be slow because 
some strong, vested interests and traditional practices will have to yield to 
honest appraisals and some probably drastic reorganization. 

1. Interest in the program.—A first essential, and one that happily is 
already present, is a strong interest in the student teaching program and a 
realization of the need for improvement. Teachers and administrators at 
all levels seem as a rule to be honestly interested and almost invariably will- 
ing to give time to study and work on aspects of the program. Because of the 
existence of this strong professional interest, and because of new insights 
we are constantly gaining through various studies and dissertations, it 
ought to be possible to recommend more sound and:uniform standards and 
mutually acceptable administrative policies for the practice teaching ex- 
perience. 

2. Willingness to change-—Another essential in achieving solutions 
is of course a willingness on the part of all concerned to modify long-stand- 
ing practices and stubbornly-held points of view. Regardless of how strong 
the general interest in the program, without this open-minded approach it 
will be impossible finally to agree upon, establish, and enforce the much- 
needed changes and clear policies that may be recommended. 

3. Leadership from the State Department of Education.—The most 
important essential, however, in bringing about these changes and improve- 
ments is strong leadership from the State Department of Education. This 
department, alone, is in a position to understand the educational interests, 
points of view, and problems at all levels. Hence it should be the greatest 
unifying factor in the planning and operation of the student teaching pro- 
gram. This department, alone, has the background, the information, and 
the authority to sponsor needed studies, to mediate conflicting interests and 
to bring about a well-ordered, well-functioning program of student teach- 
ing. Strong financial support by the State for this starveling program 
would go far to eliminate some of the most basic and vexing problems and 
would bring the good will that could pave the way for the initiation of 
wide-spread improvements in teacher education. 

The training of teachers is, of course, acknowledged to be a prime 
function of the State. Surely this function should not be deputized too 
widely, either in the name of ‘‘democratic processes” or in fear of the straw 
bogeyman, “regimentation.” Despite the conscientious efforts of accredita- 
tion committees, so long as the operation of the program is left to the 
diverse, uneven direction of widely-scattered, loosely co-ordinated, largely 
self-patterning teacher training institutions, the establishment and opera- 
tion of improved standards and patterns on any wide scale will be at best 
difficult and slow. 

Perhaps foundations now financing and directing certain experiments 
in teacher education may offer new approaches without impeaching, over- 
shadowing, or pre-empting any phase of educational leadership which we 
must properly expect to come from the State Department of Education. 





Current Events and Trends in Guidance 


By CLIFFORD P. FROEHLICH* 





Dr. Froehlich is president-elect of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. He is a past president of the National V oca- 
tional Guidance Association and the Northern California Guidance 
Association. After service as State Supervisor of Guidance Services 
in North Dakota and as a psychologist during World War II, he was 
a Specialist for Training Guidance Personnel in the U.S. Office of 
Education. 





The guidance movement continues to strive for greater competence 
among its members. California, for example, authorized for September 
1956 a new credential for school counselors which will require a full year 
of graduate training. Other states have revised upward their requirements 
for counselors. The National Vocational Guidance Association established 
a new category of members and raised its professional membership re- 
quirements in 1955. All this has been accomplished despite the fact that 
trained counselors are in short supply. The American Personnel and 
Guidance Association’s placement service has more requests for guidance 
workers than it can supply. In part, the shortage must be attributed to the 
general condition of the labor market and the low birthrate in the years 
which, had it been higher, would have produced more graduate students 
and beginning guidance workers at this time. The predicament of the 
guidance profession is shared by many other professions which also have 
an inadequate supply of manpower. 


THE CoMING Crowp 


The National Association of Student Personnel Administrators will 
have as the theme of its annual conference next spring “The Coming 
Crowd.” The theme refers to the tremendous increase in the number of 
secondary and subsequent college students in the decade ahead. Estimates 
of the size of the coming crowd all seem to be proven too small. All guid- 
ance workers should be concerned about the phenomenal increase in school 
enrollment which was highlighted in the White House Conference on 
Education. Will the magnitude of the task of merely providing a class- 
room and a teacher eclipse the need for specialized services such as guid- 
ance? How can guidance workers make sure that the coming crowd is not 
shortchanged in the hubbub of school plant expansion and the dire teacher 
shortage? One answer is found in uniting with professional associations 


* Associate Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley. 
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which can provide a voice loud enough to be heard above the din. Guidance 
associations did speak up recently when the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare dealt guidance a crushing blow. 


U.S. OrFicE oF EDUCATION 

In 1952 the Guidance unit of the U.S. Office of Education in the 
Health, Education and Welfare Department was discontinued upon the 
order of the then Commissioner of Education, Earl J. McGrath. Guid- 
ance workers sought and never obtained a satisfactory explanation from 
McGrath. Under the able chairmanship of Mitchell Dreese, Dean of the 
College of General Studies of The George Washington University, na- 
tional guidance associations united to plan for the re-establishment of the 
unit. They let their voice be heard in places where it counted and on July 1, 
1955 Dr. Frank Sievers, the Executive Secretary of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association, was appointed to head the re-established 
guidance unit in the office. He is aided by a staff of four specialists with 
another scheduled for appointment when it is budgetarily possible. Guid- 
ance can once more look to the Office of Education for leadership and 
service. Here is but one example of vigorous action by unified professional 
associations of guidance workers. 


GUIDANCE ASSOCIATIONS 


The American Personnel and Guidance Association, which was estab- 
lished in 1951 by a merger of four organizations, continues to flourish 
with the highest-to-date membership in its history. Three years ago this 
Association fostered a new division called American School Counselors 
Association which is now the third largest group within the APGA family. 
Apparently it is meeting a real need felt by many school counselors for 
an organization that can speak with a loud and firm voice on behalf of 
them and their clients. The annual convention of APGA and of its five 
divisions will be held in Washington on March 26-29, 1956. Headline 
speakers include guidance leaders from all over the United States in addi- 
tion to such national leaders as Secretary of Labor Mitchell and Senator 
Kefauver. More than twenty-five hundred guidance workers are expected 
to attend. Arrangements are being made for conventioneers to have op- 
portunities to visit historic shrines without missing convention activities. 

The Washington scene has been a focal point in the guidance movement 
for the last few years. Guidance workers are cheered by the recent de- 
velopments in another agency of the Federal Government. 


REHABILITATION COUNSELING 


A growing concern for the disabled individual has been noted among 
educators, social workers, physicians and laymen. The upshot of this 
concern has been more specialized classes and services within the schools, 
the establishment of rehabilitation centers in communities, and the organi- 
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zation of laymen into action groups. The federal government, in its Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, has a long history of supporting vocational 
rehabilitation through grants to states. Now, under new legislation, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation makes grants to colleges and univer- 
sities for the training of vocational rehabilitation counselors. About thirty 
such grants have been made. It also awards stipends of $1600 per year to 
candidates for Master’s degrees in the field. This writer believes the train- 
ing program will not only increase the supply of rehabilitation counselors 
(estimated shortage in the United States is now 5,000), but will also in- 
fluence the program for the training of school counselors. The latter will 
be made more aware of the need for rehabilitation and of the agencies 
which can assist. As guidance workers broaden their training, they will 
continue to evaluate their tools, techniques, and theories. 


OccuPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Counselors, teachers of occupational courses or units, and libraries will 
be assisted in sorting the good from the bad occupational information 
literature. A “guidance information review service” established by the 
National Vocational Guidance Association will do the job. The association 
selected its top occupational information specialists to prepare a bibliog- 
raphy of approved literature. (Order from NVGA; 1534 “O” Street, 
N.W.; Washington 5, D.C., for $1.00.) It will be kept up to date by pub- 
lication of supplements in the Vocational Guidance Quarterly. The reasons 
for establishing this service are clear to any person who buys occupational 
literature only to receive publications which, for example, reprint out-of- 
date statistics copied from bulletins already discarded as being too old or 
which are designed to discourage or encourage entrance into the field. The 
reasons are even more compelling in the plethora of “free” literature which 
this writer believes is plagued by an emphasis on recruitment on the basis 
of emotional appeal. If you are a teacher of an occupation course, you will 
want to examine a new text by Walter Greenleaf, Occupations and Careers 
(McGraw-Hill, 1955). 


EMERGING PROBLEMS 


Many problems presented by high school students demand much more 
than a knowledge of occupations and training opportunities. The current 
legislation regarding military service is complicated to the extreme, yet it 
can affect the career plans of all boys subject to the draft. Students are 
asking counselors if it is better to “go in and get it over with” or “should 
I try the reserves ?’’ Attitudes of both boys and counselors toward military 
service play an important role in the answer. And attitudes also influence 
questions regarding teen-age marriages. Should high school counselors 
encourage, discourage, or be noncommittal when a student asks for advice 
or help in convincing his parents? The marriage rate among students is 
on the increase; nine out of ten high schools in California had one or more 
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marriages during the school year 1953-54. Are school counselors going 
to be faced with the task of providing marriage counseling for students? 


New TESTS 


The flood of new tests continues to roll from the publishers’ presses. 
As usual, most of them present inadequate validity data. There is, how- 
ever, a notable improvement in normative and standardization data. Multi- 
factor aptitude tests have received much attention. The well-known SRA 
Primary Ability Tests (Science Research Associates), the Differential 
Aptitude Tests (The Psychological Corporation), and the General Apti- 
tude Test Battery (U.S. Employment Service) have been joined by the 
Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests (Science Research Associates) and 
the Multiple Aptitude Tests (California Test Bureau). All of these tests 
present a real challenge to counselors. They appear to hold promise for 
differential classification of aptitudes but their interpretation is largely in 
the realm of speculation because validity data are inadequate. An interest- 
ing development in achievement testing is the new achievement series pub- 
lished by Science Research Associates. Here an attempt is made to measure 
in Grades 2 through 9 the larger aspects of what schools teach in contrast 
to other achievement tests which are more or less limited to subject matter 
content. It is with pleasure that this writer notes the revision of that old 
standby, the Kuhlman-Anderson (now published by Personnel Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey). He hopes that guidance workers will not be con- 
fused by claims of a rival publisher who also has a test bearing the name 
of Kuhlman, published long after that distinguished psychologist’s death. 


COUNSELING THEORY AND PRACTICE 


New books containing both old and new ideas continue to appear. 
Psychological Counseling by E. S. Bordin (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1955) is a provocative description of the counseling process viewed by a 
psychologist with a Freudian mantle. From the vantage point of a thorough 
grounding in learning theory the Pepinskys look at counseling in their 
book Counseling Theory and Practice (Ronald Press, 1954). Both the 
Work of the Counselor ( Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953), by Leona Tyler, 
and Glenn Smith’s book Counseling in the Secondary School (Macmillan, 
1955) discuss counseling in the educational setting. A Casebook of 
Counseling (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955) presents verbatim reports 
of counseling with five clients. The book was designed as a tool to be used 
in the training of counselors rather than a thoretical consideration of 
counseling. What is the upshot of these and other recent books on counsel- 
ing? One is struck by the seemingly endless yet tenable positions which 
authors can take regarding the counseling process. It is clear that counsel- 
ing theory is still being proponded from a rational analysis of counseling 
experience. The theories themselves have been rarely verified by experi- 
mental evidence. Until counselors accumulate the research evidence to 
support their theories, we can expect a continuation of idiosyncratic dis- 
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cussions of counseling. And because of the demands for counseling we 
shall continue practicing our art, while we strive for a scientific knowledge 
of what we do. During the interim books like those listed here help by 
sharing accumulated counseling experience. 

A new publication, the Journal of Counseling Psychology, has appeared 
in the last two years. This provides an additional medium for exchange of 
ideas. 

Sharing of experience is not limited to guidance workers. We are shar- 
ing our thoughts with others on the educational scene, especially those 
concerned with the curriculum. 


GUIDANCE AND CURRICULUM 


Curriculum makers and guidance workers are defining their roles and 
relationships. The extreme position that the curriculum includes all the 
child’s school experiences and hence guidance is a phase of curriculum is 
not supported in the 1955 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. In this volume the heavy guidance respon- 
sibilities of teachers are pointed out as is the need for specialized guidance 
workers to supplement their activities. Likewise the extreme position that 
guidance services operate directly with the child and are therefore unre- 
lated to the rest of the school is attacked in the new book by Janet Kelly 
entitled Guidance and Curriculum (Prentice-Hall 1955). The emerging 
thought seems to be that if both guidance and curriculum workers are to 
be most effective each must recognize the unique contribution of the other 
as well as the need to work together for the good of the pupil. 





OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND PLANS 


A study of the occupational aspirations and plans of 443 ninth-grade students by means 
of an anonymous occupational questionnaire reveals the following information: 


1. Occupational aspirations and plans of the students reflect neither the occupational 
position of the father nor the occupational needs of the community. 

2. However, there is a marked difference between the aspirations and the plans, the 
latter more nearly approximating the father’s occupational position and the national 
distribution of occupations. 

3. All students tend to concentrate their aspirations in Group I occupations and lower 
their occupational sights most in this group when considering occupational plans. 

4. Occupational aspirations and plans selected are confined to a relatively narrow range 
of occupations with considerable concentration of choices within this narrow range. 

5. When students are grouped according to father’s occupatign, a relatively close re- 
lationship between the student’s occupational plans and his father’s occupational group is 
indicated. 

6. However, when the student’s aspirations are compared with the father’s occupation 
group, little relationship is revealed, all students having relatively high occupational aspira- 
tions. 

7. It is the students in the lower occupational groups who lower their occupational 
aspirations most when considering occupational plans. 


—R. M. Stephenson in Journal of Educational Research, September 1955 





What’s Happening in California 


Secondary Schools 


By WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


New Junior High School Study 


George Drake, principal at Lincoln Junior High School in Santa 
Monica, and 2nd vice-president of the California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators, is conducting a study of the junior high school that 
proposes to: 


1. Determine whether the original functions of the junior high school 
are still pertinent 
Consider if the functions have changed; if so, what those changes 
have been 


Determine what the present-day functions of the junior high school 
are in California 

Analyze how the present functions are being achieved in California 
public junior high schools 


This study should make a valuable contribution to the work of the 
joint secondary administrators-superintendents-secondary curriculum co- 
ordinators committee which has embarked on an eighteen-months study of 
the junior high school in California. This committee will study the junior 
high school program and ways and means of financing such a program. 
It is hoped that, as a result of the work of this committee, specific legis- 
lation can be presented for action by the ’57 legislature which will ease 
many problems presently faced by union high school districts that want to 
develop a junior high school program. 


Junior High Student Handbook 


At Roosevelt Junior High School in San Diego, Earl Andreen, princi- 
pal, has been responsible for the development of a very useful Student 
Handbook. This is given to all in-coming students and has proven a very 
helpful orientation device. The little paper-covered booklet covers these 
items: our school, home room, assemblies, the Sombrero Society, lunch, 
lockers, absences, tardiness, gym regulations, bicycles, guards, bus stop, 
tunnel, and “have you any questions ?” 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 





WHAT’S HAPPENING IN CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Needed—N ew Handbook for Junior High Schools? 


The 1949 California State Department of Education Bulletin titled 
“Handbook for California Junior High Schools” was an excellent and 
comprehensive publication. It dealt with these matters: 


1. History and objectives of junior high education in California 
Instructional programs 
Student body organization 
Teachers 
Guidance principles and practices 
Educational service units 
Administrative organization 
. The school plant 
9. Legal and financial aspects 
10. Ways to judge a junior high school 
11. Selected and annotated bibliography, and various appendices. 


This excellent bulletin has been a valuable source-book. Is it about 
time to re-evaluate and revise it ? 


Student Council Meeting of Junior Highs 


Student councils of the junior highs in Section Two of CASSA have 
been meeting together for several years. 

The planning meetings are held during regular school time, while regu- 
lar meetings are held on Saturdays. Student officers discuss mutual prob- 
lems and successes during the morning and afternoon work periods. Lunch 
is enjoyed together, and a well organized social hour is a part of this pro- 
gram. Administrators are satisfied that student government has become 
more meaningful. 


Wuat's HAPPENING IN Four YEAR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Report from Kern County 


Kern County Union High School District under Theron McCuen, 
District Superintendent, depends on good organization, using representa- 
tive committees and councils to keep the educational pot boiling and to 
advise in administrative procedures that may help to keep it from boiling 
over. The local administrator or principal is responsible for local curricu- 
lum in his own school under a framework developed on a district level. 

Working on this basis, Arvin High School has developed a business 
laboratory class in which individual students are responsible for student 
fund accounting. This program has been in successful operation for two 
years with the duties of individual students shifting as they master their 
responsibilities. 

George Williamson, new principal at North High School, is not in a 
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rush to promote new ideas until the old ideas have been made a part of his 
experience and evaluated. This is in itself good procedure. 

Earl Murray at Burroughs High School has a special developmental 
reading program for students who are average or above and who are not 
reading up to their potential. At the end of nine weeks they are put back 
with regular classes. Results are excellent. 

Kenneth Rich of East Bakersfield High School has a well designed 
and carried out program of articulation involving eighth graders, their 
parents, high school counselors, and faculty. 

Kern County’s three unified school districts each has something of in- 
terest to offer. Maricopa has been interchanging teachers with special 
abilities between elementary and secondary classes, using lay committees 
in course-of-study work, and conducting correspondence high school 
courses through the University of California and the University of 
Nevada. 

Muroc Unified School District has developed a Parent Teacher Con- 
ference Handbook providing techniques and an evaluation of the program 
at the end of the year. 

Mojave Unified School District has a sixth grade outdoor class for a 
week in the mountains near Tehachapi. Six high school juniors who plan 
on teaching act as counselors. 

Taft High School continues to teach laboratory sciences with two two- 
hour laboratory periods per week. It is desired that children learn to 
do, not just learn about. Taft College has noticed an increased demand 
for courses leading to teaching and is attempting to meet that demand. 

Delano Joint Union High School District has been active in planning 
and carrying through practical courses in distributive education with 
placement services, health education, first aid, graphic arts and agriculture 
with integrated learning and community support, particularly from the 


Lions Club. 


Acalanes High School District Bond Issue Information 


The Parents’ Committee for the High School Bond Proposal has pub- 
lished a little “fold-over” brochure that asks and answers the following 
questions in an attractive, well-organizéd, concise fashion. The cover asks : 
“Are we going to be on double session in high school?” The brochure 
headlines this question: “How will the community house 3,000 more high 
school students?” It then proceeds to ask, and answer, these questions: 


Why does the community need to approve a $3,250,000 bond issue for 
the Acalanes High School District ? 


How will the funds from bonds be used ? 
Why sell bonds? 


If this proposal passes, will the district be back again in the near future 
asking for additional appropriations ? 
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Is there any economy in voters approving long-range construction costs 
at one time? 


In what way will this bond issue affect the tax rate? 
Are there restrictions regarding the spending of this amount? 


What happens if this proposal is not passed and funds from bonds are 
not made available for construction ? 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Orange Coast Forges Ahead 


In August 1954, Orange Coast College completed a survey study of the 
educational and occupational needs of the coastal area of Orange County. 
The appraisal was made by members of the college staff under direction 
of the district superintendent. The study includes a prediction of popula- 
tion growth, a forecast of college enrollment, an appraisal of the needs of 
business and industry, a summary of different types of business and in- 
dustry, a determination of the educational and occupational needs of stu- 
dents, and an evaluation of the program of instruction. Copies of the 
written report including survey techniques and forms used may be obtained 
by writing to Dr. Basil H. Peterson. 

Orange Coast College has established a two-year occupational program 
for training X-ray technicians. After completing two years of study at 
Orange Coast, including laboratory practice in hospitals, the trainee will 


spend a third year as an interne in a hospital or X-ray laboratory. The 
trainee is then eligible to take the examination to become a registered X-ray 
technician. The program has been established through the co-operation 
and support of the Hoag Memorial Hospital (Newport Beach) Orange 
County Hospital, Santa Ana Community Hospital, and the St. Joseph’s 
Hospital (Orange). The program is the first in California to receive the 
approval of the American Society of X-ray Technicians. 


Buildings Added at College of Marin 


From Ward Austin, president of College of Marin, we hear that one 
half of the Industrial Arts Building was accepted by the board early in 
March 1955. This unit will house automotive, Diesel, and aeroplane en- 
gines instruction. In addition the board called for bids on six large class- 
rooms and a large assembly hall on August 11, 1955. Along with these 
buildings built by the college, the United States Marine Corps Reserve, 
located on the college campus, has constructed three classrooms. The 
college has full daytime use of five days per week, and night use of three 
nights per week. 

One of the junior college programs which has attracted widespread 
interest has been the San Quentin prison educational program provided by 
the College of Marin since 1942. This program has been dropped as a 
result of Governor Knight’s inclusion of the vocational program in his 
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budget to be conducted by the Department of Correction. Assembly Bill 
3236 provided the machinery. The Marin Junior College District voted 
against signing of a contract under that bill because of the problems in- 
volved in tenure of teachers, insufficient funds allowed for administration, 
and the uncertainty of the future of the program. 


New Salary Schedule 


The Marin Junior College District has raised the yearly salary incre- 
ment and the ceiling on salaries so that teachers at the top, as well as the 
lower end of the scale, have a “future” from an income standpoint. The 
new schedule places Marin third from the top in salaries paid to the in- 
structors. Austin says that the CTA agrees that this is a good salary 
schedule, although it objects to the inclusion of one section which includes 
a cost-of-living adjustment, tied to the B.L.S. Index for the San Francisco 
Bay Area. 
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SYMPOSIUM 


EDUCATION OF THE “NON-ACADEMIC” PUPIL 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


This They Believe 


By RUDOLPH SANDO 





The trend toward more extended schooling is indicated clearly by 
the statistics for the various age groups in the present population. 
Persons over 65 average 7.7 years of school completed. Those be- 
ween 35 and 44 average 9.9 years completde. Persons between 20 
and 25 average 12.1 years. In. other words, the American secondary 
school increasingly represents all the children of all the people. This 
change in the student population has come more quickly than the 
necessary changes in curriculum and instruction. The traditional 
academic program has not proved appropriate for all the new popula- 
tion. Should secondary schools provide a different kind of education 
for those students who do not seem to be able to succeed in the aca- 
demic program? If anew kind of education ts attempted, what prob- 
lems will be encountered? These and similar questions are faced 
squarely by the contributors to the symposium. Co-ordination. of the 
symposium is the work of Dr. Rudolph Sando, Chairman, Division 
of Education, Los Angeles State College. 





When a business concern wishes to test the merit of a product, it begins 
by asking the consumer for his views about the product. The improvement 
of the product is based upon these views, plus whatever other scientific data 
the research staff may have developed about the product. Thus progress 
comes in the business world; progress in education comes similarly. This 
report is a summary of what one segment of consumers has to say about 
secondary education as it affected them. 

The views expressed here are based on the statements of 200 high 
school sophomores, 100 of whom dropped out of high school in their sopho- 
more and junior years, and 100 of whom remained in schoo!. Ninety per- 
cent of the group were in the lower 50 percent of the total student body 
based on a standard socio-economic scale. Sixty-five percent had repeated 
one or more grades in school since they had entered the first grade. Thirty- 
six percent had I.Q.’s of 84 or below, as measured on a standardized group 
intelligence test ; 27 percent had I.Q.’s between 85 and 94. 

45 
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The two hundred were asked to react to sixty questions concerning their 
feelings about their high school experiences. Following are some of their 
answers to a selected group of these questions, together with some implica- 
tions which these answers may have for secondary education. 


What kind of problems do you have that you would like some help with? 


Here are some typical statements: “I couldn’t get along with some of 
the kids”; “(My problem is) how to act, how to dress at a banquet, how 
to act among adults—for the kids who come from the poor section of ° 
town”; ‘‘(The teachers are) too wrapped up in the mass—not the individ- 
uals’’; “I liked to dance, but I never went. I got as far as the gym door 
once and lost my nerve” ; “I used to have trouble and if they could only put 
me straight.” 


Implications : 


Secondary education has a responsibility to help boys and girls solve 
problems which are real to them. The most certain transfer of training is 
the transfer of the ability to solve problems which are real to students at 
the present time, to problems as they meet them in later life. If secondary 
education is to be most meaningful for students of any mental level, it must 
concern itself with current student problems; this is doubly important for 
those students whose mental ability makes it difficult to work in the realm 
of abstraction. 

Such teaching involves just as much subject matter, but provides it in 
a meaningful setting. Three years ago an acquaintance of the writer 
wanted to teach a unit on family life education to a group of high school 
sophomores. She began by asking for questions and problems in this area 
from the students and received so few that she went back to the “‘assign- 
ment” way of teaching. In introducing the same unit the following se- 
mester, a few days of orientation—reading, discussion and an appropriate 
film were used to introduce the unit. A three day “problem census” fol- 
lowed in which eighty questions, all of importance in their lives at that 
time, were raised by the students and ways were suggested by the students 
for getting the information to help solve them. A unit previously covered 
in two weeks in a mechanical way, this time took four weeks and revealed 
new meaningful facets which had never occurred to the teacher. 


What are ways in which you feel that students are unfair to you? 


Some responses to this question were: “Snubbing those not dressed 
right” ; “there is a class distinction” ; “‘most of the girls that were well-to-do 
put themselves up higher than they did me” ; “because you are not smart, 
they make fur of you”; “I like it but some of the kids can’t take it” (the 
interviewer felt the student meant some of the kids could not take it and 
neither could he) ; “because I am Mexican, Americans don’t always speak 
to me.” 





SYMPOSIUM: EDUCATION OF THE “NON-ACADEMIC” PUPIL 
Implications: 


Since peer status is a most important need of teen-age boys and girls, 
teachers in our secondary schools must analyze carefully reasons for lack 
of status. The above student responses indicate some important areas 
which create insecurities—dress, socio-economic class distinction, quality 
of school work, ethnic background. 

Over a period of years, one high school in Southern California which 
enrolled students of many national and racial groups developed an annual 
“fiesta” depicting the contributions which each of the groups had made 
to American culture. This program, the highlight of the school year’s 
activities, grew out of the regular curriculum of the school. Security comes 
to individuals by emphasizing their best traits and building on them; se- 
curity also comes to groups by emphasizing their contributions. 


What subjects do you feel were least valuable to you? 


Twenty percent of the group indicated that history was the least valu- 
able to them. Their chief criticism was that they repeated the same thing 
over and over again. Eighteen percent indicated that general science was 
the least valuable and 15 percent said biology. Many of the complaints in 
the science area centered around the fact that much of the material studied 
was meaningless and technical. 


Implications : 


The writer feels that these subject areas need not be meaningless and 
that implications from such statements as those above can best be raised 
by such questions to ourselves as: How well have we developed the scope 
and sequence of the curriculum to give a balance between necessary review 
(not meaningless repetition) and the challenge of new, purposeful experi- 
ences? Once the broad scope and sequence of the curriculum has been de- 
termined, to what extent do we involve students in “filling” the specifics 
and in planning the experiences necessary for achieving these goals? 


Are there any subjects you would like to take which your school 
does not offer? 


There was a small group that indicated the need for more vocational 
(shop, agriculture, and the like) courses, but probably the most important 
feeling shown was the fact that courses were offered in the school but, for 
one reason or another, students were unable to enroll in these courses. 
Typical responses were: “I wanted typing, but it was too crowded so I 
couldn't take it” ; “my grades were not high enough” ; “some of the things 
I would have liked to get into were filled or I had to have other credits to 
get in”; “I was eighteen, had a car, and couldn’t get into auto shop. I had. 
to have two years of metal shop first or be a junior.” 


Implications : 


No doubt some of the problems presented by these responses are caused 
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by crowded school conditions, but perhaps we need to take a look at some 
other factors over which we may have some control. 

What are the bases on which students are admitted into classes of their 
choice? The writer talked with many students who were not able to get 
into courses of their choice because screening in these courses was based 
on students’ previous scholastic record. For example, overloaded classes 
in typewriting were reduced to numbers that could be accommodated by 
“weeding out” those with poorer academic records; thus students who 
have had the least success in school are further limited in the possibility:of 
success by being denied programs of interest to them. 

Secondly, how flexible is our program of instruction? Should an eight- 
een-year-old sophomore who drives one of the best hot rods in town be 
denied auto mechanics because it is open only to juniors and seniors? Can 
a ninth-grade literature course include materials of interest to fifteen and 
sixteen-year-olds, as well as thirteen- and fourteen-year-olds? As one boy 
said, “I guess what they were studying was all right, but I was older.” 


Why don’t you take part in school activities? 


A large majority of the groups indicated they did not take part in school 
activities. Following are some of the reasons for not taking part: “They 
take part if they are members of a gang and I wasn’t in a gang”; “my 
grades weren’t good enough”; “they didn’t choose me’; “I wasn’t very 
popular” ; “I didn’t get up nerve enough to go to (school dances)”; “I had 
no boy friends from my own school” ; “I was ineligible” ; “I am not.asked 
to work on committees, but I would like to”; “I don’t know how to talk 
to people—we need a little push.”’ 


Implications : 


While some students indicated no interest in such activities, a far larger 
number of students indicated a sincere interest but, for one reason or an- 
other, did not take part even though they wished to do so. Much of it had 
to do with the feeling of belonging to some group within the school. They 
weren't members of the gang. They were too shy to assert themselves. 
They felt unpopular or they lacked friends and for those reasons, among 
others, they did not participate. 

Part of the factor in nonparticipation was that of scholastic grades. 
Some activities, by their very nature, are selective on a scholastic basis but 
in each school there should be activities which are open to all students re- 
gardless of school marks. The students were very definite on their feelings 
on this point. 

In response to another question regarding the costs of these activities, 
students indicated that this factor was a major one in determining their 
nonparticipation. Studies of hidden tuition costs reveal the financial pres- 
sures put upon students, if they are to take part in these activities. Many 
of the students interviewed indicated that the costs were sufficiently large 
to prevent them from taking part. 
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Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the teaching methods used 
in your schools? 


These students were not able to be too specific about the methods used. 
Typical of the responses were: “They told you to do an assignment, then 
didn’t ask anything when you didn’t”; “teachers talk too much” ; they do 
not explain the work to students”; “they get on one subject one day, on 
another subject another day . . . they mix it up”; “not enough attention 
to jerks that need it.” 


Implications : 


The above quotations are typical of three kinds of things which these 
students were trying to say: 
1. Talking to students, or lecturing, is not teaching. 


2. Students want a natural, logical pattern for their learning. They do 


not want it to be a type of learning which “skips around” from 
day to day. 

They are asking for individual attention to each student and his 
problems in the classroom. 


Conclusions : 


The writer realizes that many of the statements made in the foregoing 
paragraphs are oversimplified and may not seem justified from the data 
presented. However, additional supporting data might have been given, 
had the space been available. 

The above data seem to raise these questions about secondary education 
for the non-academic student : 


1. Can the school experiences of these students concern themselves 
with problems which are real to the students? 

2. What can be done to help these secondary students attain peer 
status ? 


What can be done to give the necessary balance between review ma- 
terial and the challenge of new purposeful experiences ? 


What can be done within the present curriculum framework to 
make the program of studies for each student flexible enough to 
meet the needs and desires of each student ? 


What is an improved procedure for determining subject-matter 
content and experiences within each of the courses that are now 
offered in our secondary schools? 

How do we help these students know in their own minds that they 
are acceptable to other students in the school ? 

How can we reduce the amount of nonparticipation in co-curricular 
activities caused by the financial expenses involved in participating 
in these activities ? 





Current Practices in the Junior 


High Schools 


By MARIAN WAGSTAFF* 


For the past year a study of the non-co-operative student has been the 
concern of the members of the southern section of the Junior High School 
Committee of the California Association of Secondary School Administra- 
tors. Early in the deliberations attention was given to the problems of the 
non-academic pupil because this kind of pupil was so frequently noted in 
the accounts of the non-co-operative students reviewed by the committee. 
This resulted in an analysis of the non-academic pupil. 

The non-academic pupil was defined by the committee and is expressed 
in terms of various types of individuals characterized as: 


1. The individual who presents no disciplinary problem, but who has 
a very low score in achievement. 
The individual who presents no disciplinary problem, has, a low 
score in achievement, but who possesses a special talent. 
The individual with ability who comes from a conflicting home 
situation, and who presents a non-co-operative reaction to school 
resulting in low academic achievement. 
The individual with ability who is extremely aggressive, and there- 
fore nonproductive. 
The slow child who is maladjusted, who has not discovered his 
talent, and who has little or no direction in life. 
The individual suffering from physical and/or mental handicap. 


The individual enrolled as a member of the point one or point two 
programs currently provided for in the state program. 


Of concern here are the current practices that work in the junior high 
schools which have been noted in the analysis. They resulted from an in- 
quiry concerned with two basic questions: Why is the pupil in his present 
situation? What has been done to meet or to remedy these existing con- 
ditions ? 

Successful practices have revolved about a basic philosophy which ac- 
cepts youth as he is and develops a program to meet his individual needs. 
It demands that experiences be provided which are related to meaningful 
practical living situations, and which are understood and adapted to the 
level of each individual’s ability. 

Basic to the understanding of any young adolescent is the acceptance 
of differences, noting that these differences are valuable assets to be utilized 


* Lecturer in Education, Los Angeles State College. 
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and developed for the common good of the individual and to the group 
of which he is a part. These differences include special talents, special 
capacities, and special abilities unique to each individual. These are most 
important in the study of the non-academic pupil. Acceptance, value, ap- 
preciation, and opportunity for expression and growth must be provided. 
The goal most valuable in this relationship is one which offers guidance to 
the individual in becoming more acquainted with himself, cherishing his 
individual differences and uniquenesses. A program which results in assist- 
ing youth to find and to accept his role among people, and to like himself 
in doing so, can be considered successful. 

Three avenues are opened to the educator in seeking solutions to exist- 
ing school problems. One lies within the framework of the individual 
school, the second is through the school district, while the third exists 
within the larger sphere—the legal structure of county and state agencies. 
Some of the present trends and practices in each of these areas that work 
in the junior high school are included here as recorded by various committee 
members. 

The preliminary report reveals that major effort and development has 
taken place within the individual schools where the educator has more 
opportunity and authority to initiate leadership. “Success in a great 
measure has been achieved,” state some of the administrative committee 
members, ‘‘where there is an acceptance of the essential ‘goodness’ of the 
adolescent.” Along with this acceptance is the recognition of the reaction 
of youth to adult authority including the challenges which sometimes result. 
A sincere respect for this reaction and the need for leadership to achieve 
compromise are noted as necessary to resolve possible conflict. 

The most successful programs are characterized by their uniqueness in 
motivation. Realizing that life starts anew with each generation, and that 
the important lessons must be learned anew by each person in his own way 
through his own experiences, life situations adapted to the level of the 
pupil’s experience are utilized to motivate learning. 

Recognition of individual differences in the evaluation of these students 
is seen as an important aspect in the school program. Where progress of 
the adolescent is measured in terms of himself, and when cultural and so- 
cial forces are seen as influential factors in his development, greater success 
results and an objective approach is achieved. 

Study programs devised to assist individual students to adjust to their 
peer groups and to advance academically are viewed as arising out of the 
guidance program. Where such planning is accompanied by staff recog- 
nition and acceptance of the obligation to help parents understand and 
accept their children, the entire school program is strengthened. Parent- 
teacher conferences make a definite contribution in this respect. 

Grouping is an additional guidance procedure noted in the program of 
curriculum and instruction. Even though group patterns are evident and 
are recognized as helpful in planning the educational program, their true 
significance is not fully determined. In the further analysis of the non- 
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academic pupil, the northern committee has elected to study the area of 
grouping during the current year. It is believed such a study will provide 
interested educators with suggestions relating to grouping. for use in the 
junior high school program. 

The report suggests that staff members must participate in the analysis 
and diagnosis of individual problems, working with the guidance depart- 
ment. Lines of communication must be adequately maintained, and they 
must allow for constant activity. The group conference as part of the case 
study is responsible in many instances for the clues which eventually lead 
to a satisfactory adjustment. 

“Mike Makes His Mark,” a 28-minute, 16 mm. sound motion picture 
about a boy and his future, is pointed out as an illustration of the value of 
counseling. This is the story of a boy with a problem who found within 
one junior high school understanding teachers to provide direction for 
the learning process. This film was developed jointly by the California 
Teachers Association and the National Education Association. It is avail- 
able through the State Department of Education. 

Of course, each junior high school is unique in its own right and has 
been developed to meet particular local needs. However, many have special 
strengths in meeting the problem of the non-acadmic student. Some of 
these schools are listed here as sources of much valuable information. 

Programs to help youth to explore aptitudes and to have experiences 
basic to occupational proficiency are found in the following schools: 


Programs to develop study habits : 


Louis Pasteur Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Arrowview Junior High School, San Bernardino 
California Junior High School, Sacramento 


Exploration of the fine arts, home crafts and trades : 


Home economics : 


Chemawa Junior High School, Riverside 

Juropa Junior High School, Riverside 

University Heights Junior High School, Riverside 
Horace Mann Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Chico Junior High School, Chico 


Shop programs : 


Luther Burbank Junior High School, Burbank 
Frick Junior High School, Oakland 
Napa Junior High School, Napa 


Art programs: 


Arrowview Junior High School, San Bernardino 
Fulton Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Mann Junior High School, San Diego 
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Eureka Junior High School, Eureka 
Lakewood Junior High School, Long Beach 


Music: 


Jefferson Junior High School, Long Beach 
Gage Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Virgil Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Aptos Junior High School, San Francisco 


Agriculture: 


Petaluma Junior High School, Petaluma 
Chico Junior High School, Chico 


. . . ‘ . . . . . 
Opportunity to participate as citizens in school and community, with 
increasing orientation to adult citizenship, is basic in all programs. Par- 
ticular schools recognized for their success are listed accordingly. 


Parent-teacher relationships : 


King Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica 
Jefferson Junior High School, Long Beach 


International relationships : 
Bancroft Junior High School, Long Beach 
Traffic control : 


Mt. Vernon Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Muir Junior High School, Burbank 
Chico Junior High School, Chico 


Student body organization: 


Hollenbeck Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Washington Junior High School, Salinas 
Lafayette Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Roosevelt Junior High School, San Diego 


Social studies-government : 


Burroughs Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Frick Junior High School, Oakland 
Francisco Junior High School, San Francisco 


School club programs: 


Franklin Junior High School, Vallejo 

Horace Mann Junior High School, Los Angeles 

Sun Valley Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Washington Junior High School, Los Angeles 

Ray Lyman Wilbur Junior High School, Palo Alto 
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In developing a sense of respect for rights of ownership, some very 
outstanding programs are noted. Among the most outstanding is the de- 
velopment of a school bank which is co-ordinated with a community bank 
program. This program is found in the University Heights Junior High 
School at Riverside. A clean-up program at Fulton Junior High School 
during the building program, and as facilities were utilized, gained the full 
support of its students. Use of facilities and equipment provided by the 
school district, in new buildings and old, revealed evidence of considera- 
tion and care. Lafayette Junior High School in Los Angeles, Luther Bur- 
bank Junior High School of Burbank, and Walton Junior High School in 
Compton are outstanding examples. 

Experiences that contribute in group living to personality and character 
development with respect for other persons and their rights to grow in 
ethical insight were noted in many instances. The most outstanding of 
these are listed below : 


Moral and spiritual values : 
Franklin Junior High School, Vallejo 
Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica 
University Heights Junior High School, Riverside 
Leland Stanford Junior High School, Long Beach 
Orientation program : 
Eastmont Junior High School, Montebello 


Homeroom organization : 


Willowbrook Junior High School, Compton 
John Adams Junior High School, Santa Monica 
Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica 
Jefferson Junior High School, Long Beach 


Flag ceremony : 
Hollenbeck Junior High School, Los Angeles 


Schools which provide strong programs, offering opportunity for stu- 
dents to grow in ability to observe, listen, read, think, speak, and write 
with purpose and appreciation are included here for reference. 


Building vocabulary : 
Hoover Junior High School, Oakland 
Core program: 
Franklin Junior High School, Vallejo 
Reading : 
Hollenbeck Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Spelling: 
Hoover Junior High School, Oakland 
Franklin Junior High School, San Francisco 
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Library: 
Muir Junior High School, Burbank 


Social studies : 


Burroughs Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Portola Junior High School, San Francisco 


Mathematics: 


Wilson Junior High School, San Diego 
Lick Junior High School, San Francisco 


Current events: 


Frick Junior High School, Oakland 


Literature: 

Petaluma Junior High School, Petaluma 
Global geography : 

Edison Junior High School, Stockton 


Science : 
Aptos Junior High School, San Francisco 


Grammar review : 
Roosevelt Junior High School, San Diego 


Language: 
Francisco Junior High School, San Francisco 


The school district becomes a source of effective assistance in solving 
the problems of the non-academic pupil when the program has been de- 
veloped through the co-ordination and teamwork of staff members. Many 
services are made available to the individual schools through central co- 
ordination and planning that would not otherwise be possible. The central 
staff provides leadership and service in assisting the individual school in 
meeting its problems. Its role is one which recognizes that responsibilty 
is to work with each individual unit in assisting, not directing it, to find 
solutions to its respective problems. Some of the contributions resulting 
through co-ordination, where the greatest assistance has resulted, are enu- 
merated as follows: 


1. A well-supplied library of professional and curriculum materials 
developed for study and consideration by planning groups. When these 
are made accessible to the individual school during periods of study, greater 
use results. 

2. Effective and continuous avenues of communication maintained 
to assist in developing teamwork. This sharing of experience and think- 
ing, while being kept informed of progress, results in mutual understand- 
ing and brings about effective school improvement. 

3. Specialized personnel provided to work with staff members, assist- 
ing them to meet the problems of youth as they arise, and taking the leader- 
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ship in assuming responsibilities within the program which can best be 
met by specialists. 

4. Central co-ordinated programs established to meet common prob- 
lems. It is interesting to note here that San Diego County has established 
a special school known as the Snyder School, which is district wide and 
offers vocational training to youth in that area. A recent account in a Los 
Angeles newspaper revealed that a survey was taken of Los Angeles city 
classroom teachers which indicated strongly that they advocated the need 
for more emphasis on developing trade schools for the non-academic pupil. 

5. Opportunity offered for co-ordination and study of existing prob- 
lems to interested personnel on a choice rather than mandatory basis. 
Workshops, general meeting, or special study programs, when planned to 
study existing problems, open to interested members, are recognized by the 
participants as worthwhile. 

County and state agencies offer similar assistance but in varying degree. 
The co-ordination of many agencies on this level makes it possible for 
educators to work with related agencies in seeking solutions to existing 
problems. These problems are recognized as ones of mutual concern. An 
excellent example of the results possible from such co-ordination is seen 
in Riverside County at Twin Pines Ranch. Here is a program which re- 
sulted in seeking answers to the possible cure for delinquents. Mr. Ralph 
Johnson, Superintendent, reported to junior high school administrators, 
in a recent visit to the school, that the problem of the non-academic is one 
of the greatest facing the teenager brought to the ranch. An excellent pro- 
gram, where community living depends upon its members for its survival, 
offers the initial challenge to the teenager on the ranch. Vocational train- 
ing necessary to provide him with the information to maintain and raise 
the standard of life on the ranch is provided as an integral part of living 
at Twin Pines. 

The consultant services provided by many districts have been reinforced 
by the State Department of Education. Special recognition is made here 
of the leadership of Mr. W. Earl Sams, General Secondary Consultant, 
who has worked with local and state groups on these problems. He has 
taken leadership to co-ordinate the services of consultants from various 
areas in the State Department where they might be most useful. 

Outstanding in developing practices that work in the junior high school 
are the professional organizations themselves. The framework of the 
California Association of Secondary School Administrators makes it 
possible for the junior high committee to function effectively through a 
free exchange of ideas. The national program of the United States Office 
of Education and that of the National Education Association offers addi- 
tional assistance. Recent leadership taken in the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals as an agency of the National Education As- 
sociation has added much to the role of the junior high school in meeting 
the needs of youth. The committee recommends that the literature of each 
of these agencies be surveyed in seeking information about non-academic 
students. 





Operation Salvage 


By ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS* 


The non-academic pupil at the turn of the century did not, as a matter 
of course, enroll in the secondary school. If he did so, it was usually at the 
insistence of his parents or upon the expectation of his social environment, 
and early or later, he was likely either himself to drop out or to be dis- 
carded by the school. 

As he saw it, his leaving was caused in part by his sense of frustration 
at trying to meet goals entirely unattainable by him, and in part by his 
resentment at both the limitations of the academic subjects offered and the 
rigidity of the required standards of achievement. There was however, 
outside, the rich, varied, challenging world of work-for-pay. There, he 
reasoned, he had a chance for competitive success. There he could enjoy 
the satisfying companionship of persons of like interests. He left, often 
with rancor, always with relief. 

His preparatory school recognized his withdrawal as a necessary 
casualty in the operation of a selective system of education. With con- 
viction in the rightness of its position, his retention, it maintained, would 
have lowered its standards of excellence, and his leaving served to protect 
the able from the unfit. He left, unmourned, a school which, with no 
thought of its application, taught the prophetic preachment of James Madi- 
son, “Popular government, without popular education, is a prologue to a 
farce or a tragedy.” 


The comprehensive school of today 


For the average pupil, a half century of educational progress has trans- 
formed the formal college-preparatory school of the privileged few, with 
its self-announced purpose, to the democratic comprehensive secondary 
school of today, dedicated to the service of all American youth in helping 
them attain growth in understanding and in skills and in the development 
of values and controls. 

So, the prototype of the youth of yesteryear, the non-academic pupil 
of today, enters the comprehensive secondary school, with the confident 
expectation of his parents and himself that the school, with its expanded 
and enriched program, will help him equip himself, as his unique nature 
and needs indicate. Often— very often — that expectation is happily 
realized. 


The problem non-academic pupil of today 
This paper concerns itself, however, with those particular non-academic 
pupils who do not achieve according to expectation. Durrell, of Boston 


* Director, Ojai National Residence for Retired Teachers. 
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University, estimates at least 25 percent of this group are natively of 
normal or superior ability; yet the slowness of their progress is, to their 
parents, a cause of humiliation and dismay; to themselves, a matter of 
perhaps either indifference, apathy, or resentment; and, to their school 
and teachers, a disturbing mixture of chagrin, disappointment, and futility. 

When the climate of faculty opinion changes from passive concern to 
a stormy determination to do something constructive about the failing 
situation, the school has ceased disassociating itself with the failing pupil 
and has begun the onerous but necessary process of identification of him 
with itself. 


Operation salvage 


So begins Operation Salvage, a shift from impressionistic appraisal, 
casual and subjective, to systematic, objective experimentation, with the 
goal of redeeming waste and discard. 


Economy of effort 


Certain matters of technique need now to be decided. The first to be 
established should be that of economy of effort. When a cause is located 
that might reasonably be considered responsible for the failing situation, 
the indicated remedial action should be taken, and no further research 
contemplated until the resulting effects are tested and evaluated. 


Possible causes beyond our control 


We must grant, on beginning, that the causes of the pupil’s failing may 
be deep-seated and beyond the school’s ability to uncover or to cure. The 
assumption, however, is that these Johnny Slowboys we are about to study 
are perfectly normal boys—whatever that phrase means—although the 
warning of Dr. Sol W. Ginsburg, the psychiatrist, is not to be entirely 
ignored, when he cautions: “The terrifle impact of adolescence often 
alters personalities in a basic and unpredictable way.” 


The problem of the pupil's health 


Naturally, forefront, is the question of the pupil’s health, with exami- 
nations indicated, more thorough than the usual routine ones. Is there a 
deficiency in sight or hearing? Is there a possibility of illness or disability ? 
What about hours of sleeping? Late hours? Narcotics? Television? 
Supporting a car? Night-time job? Home cares? A case of adolescent 
love? Too much or too little home supervision? All these possibilities need 
to be explored. 


The school as a factor 


One of the essential steps in investigation, particularly in the case of 
the single failure, is an objective and fearless evaluation of the school’s 
possible contributions: teacher, room, and course. What about the teacher ? 
Is he dynamic, stimulating, or boring and gradgrind? And the room? 
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What of its heating, lighting, ventilating? And the emotional atmosphere? 
Is it appreciative, and permissive, or tense, and punitive? The course? Is 
it too advanced for his ability, or within his range? 


Reading skills 


Only now do we come to the question of ability in that most basic of 
skills—reading. Even here, individual variation is at work. Some who 
fail have reading disabilities. Some can read and still fail to achieve. For 
the first group, remedial work in reading is indicated, with extensive read- 
ing within the pupil’s ability. The subject matter should be geared to the 
vocabulary, the maturity, and the interests of the learner. 

“The hope of a republic rests on its informed citizenry.” So Johnny 
must have a command of reading or else be a pawn for the agitator, the 
quack and the subversive. A modern secondary school cannot ignore its 
responsibility to these non-reading pupils. A modern community plans for 
its remedial agencies and recognizes their necessity. The remedial classes 
in making up for past deficiencies in Johnny’s education are equally as 
vital. They must be planned for and be adequately staffed; and the results 
must be evaluated. 

In the second group are often to be found those pupils who do normal 
work in some subjects and who fail in one. Such a situation seems to point 
to specific weaknesses in the essential skills, habits, abilities, or vocabularies 
necessary for that subject’s understanding and mastery. The sources of 
such difficulties can probably be located and the specific training supplied. 


Data on other traits and abilities 


The question of what bearing Johnny’s emotional and personality traits 
have on his problem is much harder to determine than to uncover his specific 
school shortages. 

And still there are other aspects that should concern us. These are 
those capacities vital to Johnny’s success, both in and out of school. For- 
tunately, they all can be improved by specific instruction. They may, never- 
theless, be the offending culprits. Here they are: 


1. The ability to listen, to comprehend 

2. The ability to differentiate sounds in words 

3. The rate of learning which, surprisingly, we are told, has only a 
.40 relationship with intelligence 

4. The power of imagery 


5. The ability to organize, to see a subject in perspective, with subordi- 
nation, etc. 


The usual battery of tests, predictions, and ratings should be augmented 
by observations and descriptions of Johnny’s behavior, by his own selection 
of activities, jobs, avocations, etc., and, best of all, by his informal account 
of what he likes best and values most. 
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What Johnny teaches us 


As we progress in our study, we come to the sad conclusion that Johnny, 
whom we seem to have failed to teach certain things that we thought 
necessary for him to know, has unconsciously taught us many things about 
ourselves and himself. He has taught us that, when we goad a boy to learn 
that which is beyond his capacity or his current state of maturity, we may 
develop in him a sense of either humiliating defeat, resentment, aggression, 
or callous indifference. He has taught us that a non-academic pupil, to 
enjoy schooling, must have a program planned for him, which would yield 
a reasonable chance of success, some wholesome opportunities for personal 
expression and recognition, satisfying participation in extracurricular ac- 
tivities, and exposure, at least, to occupational applications. He has taught 
us that the situation we plan for him must relate to reality, be genuine and 
appealing to his degree of maturity, and harmonize with what he thinks 
are current trends. He has taught us that pressuring and scolding can lead 
to antagonism and despair. Most of all he has taught us that a boy needs 
love and needs it most when he deserves it least. 


We go to Johnny for help 


And now, with humility in our hearts and a fair idea of what makes 
Johnny tick in our minds, we turn for help to Johnny himself, for he, after 
all, is the reason for our labors and he is the hero of our play. 


The first act which we might name “Identity of Goals” is over. The 
second act, “Research for Rehabilitation” is nearing its close. (Some 
think it might in some cases fittingly be called ““Resurrection.””) The 
third act—and the crucial one—might be called “Motivation” ; I prefer 
to call it “Selling Johnny Faith’—faith in the sincerity of our desire 
to help him—faith in his school’s ability to foster his future, faith in 
himself. 


We must sell Johnny the great truth that his school is a reservoir of 
utility, that there can be fun for him in learning to make use of its re- 
sources, and that he had better get to work right now equipping himself 
for living in the wonderful and challenging world of his tomorrow. 

So, we go frankly to Johnny, and, according to the measure of his 
ability to understand and his maturity to appreciate, we tell him the story 
of Johnny, his strength and his shortages. We sell him the purpose of 
his school and the meaning of democracy—the fact that people are people— 
and America means just what it says, “United we stand.” , 

Then, with his co-operation, we help Johnny develop a sense of direc- 
tion. We use words he can understand, perhaps demonstrate, by daily 
graphs, his growth—and we both glory in that growth. We give him the 
confidence he must have, the respect which some day he may have earned, 
and the affection he craves, even without his knowing that he wants it. 
In short, we're selling to Johnny Faith and a Future. 
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Psychiatry, medicine, education—all preach the same truth—the treat- 
ment of ills—emotional, physical and mental—which reports the greatest 
success is the one having the largest spiritual element. 


The rehabilitation of Johnny 


Perhaps Johnny may never be able to express himself as we, his teach- 
ers, hope he might. Perhaps he will express himself best on the playing 
field, or through the molding of clay, the beautiful finishing of a board, or 
the fine setting of a brake, the sweet notes of a.trumpet, or mad gyrations 

, on a frenzied drum; be that as it may, we'll send him out, proud of him- 
self, confident in his manhood and our regard, and unafraid of the future 
in which he must live. We will do this because we have kept our faith, 
mindful of the dictum of Emerson that our mission is ‘‘to cheer, to raise, 
to guide,” that if we march “without the people we march into the night.” 
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PROSE AND POETRY 
OF THE WORLD 


Represented by: 
WAYNE W. MILLS 
2620 Loganrita Avenue 
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